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SICILY. 


So long as Rome and Venice were prevented by foreign bayonets 
from uniting with the rest of Italy, the interest felt in the cause of 
Italian independence was naturally absorbed by what were termed 
the Roman and Venetian questions. But now that the Eternal City 
and the Queen of the Adriatic have both taken their rightful posi- 
tions in the Italian kingdom, it is well that attention should be 
called to other portions of the great work involved in the regenera- 
tion of Italy. All who sympathize with that work will feel grateful 
to Signor Tommasi-Crudeli for the instructive and interesting pam- 
phlet he published last year in Florence, entitled ‘“ Sicily in 1871.” 


‘‘ Before 1860,” he writes, ‘‘thanks to our divisions dating centuries back, 
and to the want of free intellectual communications, the Italians of one pro- 
vince knew but little indeed of what occurred in others; but as regards Sicily 
one may say, without fear of exaggeration, that it was unknown to any of 
them. Separated by the sea from the more important intellectual centres of 
the Peninsula, the island was moreover held systematically in a species of 
quarantine by one of the most despicable governments of Europe, thus it 
became a source of revenue, a cause of perpetual alarm, and at the same time 
a useful instrument for keeping divided the subject peoples. Every effort 
which a government, though despotic, yet provident and civilised, ought. to 
have used for uniting in a common brotherhood the populations committed tu 
its care, the Bourbons of Naples used to render inextinguishable the ancient 
hatred between Sicilians and Neapolitans. From the French Revolution (1793) 
onwards the Bourbons made each of them by turnsan instrument of oppressing 
the other, either to regain their lost dcminions, or to overthrow the political 
liberties thrice betrayed in violation of plighted faith; above all it was sought 
to keep divided forces which (the rulers) could not or would not turn to an 
elevated or civilising purpose, and which they feared at every moment to see 
united in order to throw off the common yoke.” 


To enslave the people by ignorance, to suppress or betray free 
institutions, to keep alive ancient feuds and local jealousies, were 
main objects of the policy of the Neapolitan Bourbons. Their efforts 
were crowned with success. In 1863 official statistics proved that 
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in the old Kingdom of the Two Sicilies fully ninety per cent. of the 
population could neither read nor write. Previous to 1860 postal 
communication between Sicily and the Continent was carried on only 
once, or at the most twice, a week by small steamers between Palermo 
and Naples, which did not venture out in stormy weather. So late 
as the year 1856 it happened that during a period of thirty-six days 
no letters were received in Palermo from the Continent. 

The real state of Sicily, at the time of the formation of the Italian 
kingdom (1860-1861), was then very peculiar, and but little known 
or understood beyond the limits of the island itself. The condition 
of the people was not unlike that of the French before their revolu- 
tion at the end of the last century. The Sicilians possessed indeed 
fine qualities, but they had, however, “‘many of the vices peculiar to 
races long subjected to a corrupt rule.” Coming to Sicily, as many 
Italians did, in 1860, from parts of the Peninsula whose condition 
had been profoundly changed by the social reforms which marked 
the close of the eighteenth century, they were disagreeably surprised 
at what they saw around them. They were ignorant of the past 
history of the island, and knew little of those efforts by which a few 
of its illustrious citizens had initiated a certain amount of progress, 
despite many difficulties. Hence arose wrong conceptions, hasty 
and unfavourable judgments. They were shared by those in autho- 
rity, who often adopted in consequence measures little fitted to cure 
the ills peculiar to Sicily. The Government thus exposed itself to 
just censure. A reaction naturally set in against the new order of 
things. It was quickly turned to account by the extreme factions 
of the ultra-retrogrades and the ultra-radicals, both of whom made 
use of the errors committed to attack the Government. Wide differ- 
ences of opinion were expressed in no measured language. Some 
represented the Sicilians as a noble, fiery, suffering race, devoted to 
the cause of freedom, but misruled and misunderstood. Others 
declared them to be semi-barbarous, unmanageable, unworthy of 
freedom, fit only to be governed despotically. Such scenes as those 
which occurred in Palermo in October, 1862, and such acts of 
violence as were committed during the recruiting in 1864, were 
turned to account on behalf of each of these opposite views. Not 
until after the very serious disturbances of Palermo in the autumn 
of 1866, did the more reasonable factions of the national party set 
to work to do what should have been done at the very commence- 
ment. From that time dates a slow but steady amelioration. The 
voice of opposing parties is still indeed to be heard debating 
questions relating to Sicily, but happily without that violence of 
language and divergence of opinion which formerly marked such 
discussions. It is pleasant to learn from Signor Tommasi-Crudeli, 
who so impartially narrates past errors and present defects, “ that 
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whoever, after having known what Sicily was eleven, or indeed only 
five or six years ago, now returns there and is capable of judging 
men and things without partisanship, must recognise the great 
progress, both civil and economical, which this most noble province 
of Italy has already made, and must also appreciate the germs of yet 
greater progress which is in store for the future.” 

In his interesting chapter on The Political Parties of Sicily he 
explains that the tendencies of its inhabitants are monarchical, 
mingled with autonomist leanings, but with scarcely any tinge of 
republicanism. The term Royalist, often used by the Sicilians with dis- 
gust, is shown to refer to the absolutist rule of the Neapolitan Bourbons. 
The sentiment which has stiJl strength in the island is that derived 
from its past history—from its possession of a king of its own “ resi- 
dent in Palermo, either in person or by means of delegates, furnished 
with powers sufficient to secure the national independence of Sicily.” 

This idea it was which led the Sicilians to uphold the Bourbons 
against Murat, when the former took refuge in the island and were 
there hospitably received. And so, “ after the treachery with which, 
according to their accustomed ingratitude, the Bourbons repaid the 
hospitality afforded to them by the islanders,” these latter continued 
to preserve feelings favourable to their own autonomy. Nor can this 
be wondered at, considering how basely they had been treated by 
their Neapolitan rulers, and how ancient were the traditions of a 
Sicilian monarchy. In 1860 this “Sicilianism,” though weakened, 
was not spent. The great body of the liberals had indeed given it 
up, at least in its crudest form, but it lingered in the popular feeling. 
Thus while the separatist idea of throwing off the yoke of the 
Neapolitan Bourbons still lived, it was profoundly modified by the 
great idea of the general unification of Italy. ‘“ Not only the 
popular masses, led on by the prestige of the great Captain 
(Garibaldi), but also the politicians who had most contributed in the 
revolution of 1848 to the separation from Naples, accepted loyally 
the new programme.” But having accepted political unification, the 
Sicilians set to work to preserve and assure “the administrative 
autonomy of Sicily.” They supported frankly what was known as 
the “regional system” proposed by Signor Farini and Signor 
Minghetti. On the 18th November, 1860, was presented to Signor 
Mordini, at that time pro-dictator of Sicily, ‘an able report on the 
administrative organization of the island, in accordance with the 
proposed regional system; the report was signed by the most 
eminent representatives of the united constitutional party.” But 
this regional system, with its large local liberties and administration, 
was set aside. In its place was substituted a centralized scheme, 
adapted from French models, making the island much more de- 
pendent on the Government, whose seat was then at Turin. Such 
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a policy awoke, and not without reason, great feelings of resentment 
in Sicily. _ A portion of the constitutional party determined, though 
much disliking the course adopted, to make the best of the matter. 
Its members set to work to regain the lost ground by turning to the 
utmost possible account such liberties as were accorded to the 
different provinces and communes. This party was called the 
Government party. But there were among the constitutionalists 
those who could not endure to have this over-centralizing policy 
imposed upon them. They therefore separated themselves from the 
others, and formed what was called the Regional party. The regional 
system may perhaps have erred upon the side of too much decentraliza- 
tion, but the one actually adopted imitated too closely that cen- 
tralization the model of which is to be found in France. It was little 
suited to conciliate the Sicilians, and but ill adapted to their special 
needs. To the Regional party were soon united those who held the 
most extreme views of Sicilian autenomy. These ultras—incapable of 
seeing anything but their own side of the question—dragged the 
party into a form of opposition alien to its original tendencies, which 
were both conservative and liberal, in the best sense of those terms. 
Instead of the open maintenance, both in and out of Parliament, of a 
wide programme of administrative decentralization, there arose “an 
opposition petty, acrimonious, inexorable, rather Palermitan than 
Sicilian, which became the willing mouthpiece of every kind of 
accusation against the Government, however absurd and from what- 
ever quarter it came.” Alliance was sought with the party of 
action, which, however, soon refused to lend its aid “to the mass of 
mere factious persons.” Then a union was effected with the clerical 
reactionists. But the first and true leaders of the “ Regional party 
sincerely in favour of unity and thoroughly liberal” quickly sepa- 
rated themselves from the motley and discordant agglomeration of 
fanatical retrogrades, extreme autonomists, and revolutionists at any 
price, who having no defined positive policy of their own, merely 
hung together for the purpose of injuring the Government. The 
faction really desirous of a return of the Bourbons was but of 
infinitesimal proportions. Signor Tommasi-Crudeli speaks of it 
as having “ few supporters in the interior of the island, and much 
fewer in its maritime cities. For even the most reactionary of the 
Sicilians does not cease to be Sicilian, and has a good memory, 
like all the race. They know that in an hour of need the fallen 
dynasty would promise anything and everything to the Sicilians, as 
was the case in 1799, in 1806, and in 1815, but would think only of 
using the forces and resources of the island in order to regain its 
Continental possessions; if that miracle could be effected, all the 
promises would pass off in smoke, while the stronger forces of the 
Continent and the tyrannical spirit of the reactionists in Naples 
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would be employed to reduce Sicily to slavery, as happened in 1816, 
in 1820, and in 1849.” It seems, then, that the lying and cruel 
Government of the Neapolitan Bourbons has accomplished at least 
one most desirable end—its own suicide. 

The difficulties which have arisen in Sicily, and which are only 
now being slowly overcome, may be traced partly to the mistakes of 
the Government, to the plottings of the mere fomenters of disorder, 
and to the errors of the Regional party. This latter, forsaking the 
legitimate work of constitutional opposition, always so useful in 
correcting or modifying legislative errors, allowed itself to dege- 
nerate into an unruly faction, which at last became the mere tool 
of the extreme and designing leaders of ultra and discordant sects. 
To these a hand was willingly lent by creatures such as “the 
deposed tyrants, that is, the agents of the brutal and cruel police of 
Maniscalco, which for ten years (1850—1860) had made an end of 
all justice and humanity in Sicily, and who now found themselves 
poor and deprived of their authority.” Even in revolutions ren- 
dered necessary and legitimate by an insupportable tyranny, there 
are ever to be found those who merely seize on the occasion asa 
means of promoting disorder in hopes of selfish gain. Never is 
there wanting a criminal class which eagerly improves the oppor- 
tunity with a view to plunder. Such men banded themselves 
together in Palermo and joined professedly in the revolution of 1860. 
But “ Garibaldi, strong in his immense prestige and in the moral 
and material support of all Italy, did that which a revolutionary 
government purely and only Sicilian could never have done, he 
decreed their dissolution and compelled them to disband.” Nor did 
they again show themselves until the great split took place in the 
constitutional party on the question of the too centralizing policy of 
the Government and the decentralizing programme of the Regional 
party. These mere lovers of disorder first sought to unite them- 
selves with the party of action—which might in English phrase be 
called the strong radicals—but to their honour “ the impure alliance 
was repelled.” Then co-operation was sought with the extreme reac- 
tionists, ‘‘ who were not parsimonious of promises and flattery.” 

Signor Tommasi-Crudeli, speaking of the priests, says :—‘“'The 
Sicilian clergy were neither reactionary nor Bourbonist previous to 
1860.” Almost independent of Rome, thanks to the special liberties of 
the Sicilian Church, they were not, like the bulk of the clergy in 
the Peninsula itself, hostile to the national movement which over- 
threw the temporal rule of the Austrian, the Bourbon, and the 
Pope. On the contrary, they were favourable to the revolution of 
1860. Thus it is related by our author how “we volunteers, who 
came from the Italian continent, and were accustomed from the pre- 
vious year (1859) to find almost everywhere the clergy in the ranks 
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of our enemies, have a lively recollection of the surprise we felt at 
seeing the parish priests heading the armed bands of Sicily ; the 
Archbishop of Palermo officially visiting the Dictator (Garibaldi) in 
order to recognise his authority and government; and the cathedral 
clergy of Palermo, on the occasion of the feast of S. Rosalia, ren- 
dering to him (the General of the Roman Republic of 1849) the 
honours which are paid to the King of Sicily as Apostolical Legate.” 

But after the union with the rest of Italy this attitude of the 
clergy changed. “In the first place they, in general very ignorant, 
had not comprehended the character of the new revolution.” They 
understood it as being only Sicilian. They were not unwilling to 
get rid of the Bourbon Government for the sake of establishing a 
purely Sicilian autonomy, but the idea of a united Italy, as the only 
efficacious means of putting an end once for all to foreign tyranny 
and interference, did not enter into their limited conceptions. They 
began then to be afraid when annexation was proposed and voted. 
They dreaded the application of that law for the abolition of reli- 
gious corporations which, in one form or another, has been applied 
by almost all the States of Europe, whether Protestant or Roman 
Catholic. When this law then was finally passed ; when the con- 
stitutional party in Palermo called a meeting in its support; when 
schools, no longer under clerical supervision, began to arise, the 
clergy united in bitter hostility against the new Government. They 
were ill-advised enough to permit their followers to appeal to force, 
throwing in their lot with the retrogrades and the fomenters of 
disorder, who, in September, 1866, attacked, arms in hand, the autho- 
rities in Palermo. This rising was quickly suppressed by Generals 
Angioletti and Masi. “And so an end was put to the religious 
corporations of Sicily, whose participation in the revolt was direct 
and patent.” The mingled firmness and justice of the authorities 
have since prevented any recurrence of such overt attacks as those 
of September, 1866. Soon after that date General Medici was sent 
to preside over the government of the island. The admirable man- 
ner in which he has done so deserves great praise. He has success- 
fully preserved order without trenching upon the rightful liberties 
of the people. The opponents of the Government. have, since his 
advent, maintained the upper hand in the political and administra- 
tive elections of Palermo itself, but they have never again dared to 
make an unlawful appeal to arms. Had they ventured to do so the 
General (himself one of the most distinguished of Garibaldi’s old 
officers) would instantly have let them know that, while allowing 
full freedom to constitutional opposition, he was prepared at once to 
suppress unconstitutional violence. And he would, in so acting, 
have had the cordial support, not only of the Italian Government, 
but of the whole nation. Besides this, the very strength of the 
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reactionists in Palermo has tended to unite the constitutionalists. 
They rallied to the Government in September, 1866, and cordially 
aided in putting down the armed attack made by the extreme reac- 
tionary and turbulent factions. To this union among the various 
sections of the national party “is owing, in a great measure, the 
relative moderation which the reactionists have since displayed in 
the municipal administration of Palermo, held in check as they are 
by the vigilant and jealous watchfulness of the united constitutional 
party.” Thus even in Sicily, whose people have hitherto been kept 
in the grossest ignorance, is gradually being taught and learned the 
lesson, that whatever of defect exists in civic or political rule must 
be corrected, not by appealing to arms, but by the force of public 
opinion, and by the exercise of those constitutional rights upon which 
now rest both the laws and liberties of the Italian nation. It isa 
lesson in many cases hard to practise, especially at its commence- 
ment, but it is one which teaches a people to secure to itself lasting 
prosperity by making a good use of liberty while maintaining the 
just authority of law. This is beginning to be the case even now 
in Sicily. For, despite the blunders of Government, the mistakes 
of political parties, and the violence of fanatics, the progress both 
of moral and material well-being is very marked. 

To begin with the most important of all questions—public instruc- 
tion. In 1860 scarcely 800 children in Palermo received any kind 
of elementary instruction out of a population of over 200,000 in- 
habitants. The official statistics taken a year or so later showed that 
in Sicily 86 out of every 100 males, and 95 out of every 100 females, 
could neither read nor write. During 1861, the year in which the 
present Italian kingdom was proclaimed, began the work of clearing 
out this Augean stable of ignorance. Before the close of the year 
42 elementary schools, attended by 3,240 pupils, had been esta- 
blished. In 1869 the province of Palermo possessed 749 schools, 
attended by 29,311 scholars, one-third of them being girls. Of these 
749 schools 460 are in Palermo and its suburbs. In the other six 


provinces of Sicily there had been established during the same period- 


(1861—1869) 944 public elementary schools and 265 private ones, 
attended by 25,073 boys and 12,454 girls. Besides this the seven 
provinces of the island now possess (1870) 74 institutions for 
secondary and superior instruction, “almost all of them newly 
created, and many of them founded at the expense of the communes 
and provinces.” 

Much, indeed, remains to be done in the way of school accommo- 
dation, attendance, and remuneration of teachers. But when are 
borne in mind the many difficulties and impediments to be overcome 
in establishing a good system of national education ; when, too, it is 
remembered how enormous was the mass of opposing ignorance and 
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prejudice, no little credit is due to the municipal and provincial 
authorities, to the national Government and private individuals, who 
have united their efforts thus successfully to begin the great work of 
popular instruction. That work, though still incomplete, is happily 
being carried on with zeal and perseverance ; its full fruits can only 
be realised by time and care, but they are of incomparable worth, 
making, in the end, those who sow and those who reap to rejoice 
together. 

The commercial progress of Palermo and the island in general is 
also encouraging. Previous to 1860 the merchandise exported from 
the port of Palermo hardly amounted to the value of 8,000,000 fes. 
perannum. In 1869 it had increased to 17,463,000fes., while the im- 
ports reached 25,651,000fces. Scarcely a hundred steamers, native and 
foreign together, used to enter and leave the port in the course of 
the year. By 1870 they had risen to 1,764. Still larger in propor- 
tion are the number of commercial transactions which take place. 
The following official statistics show the increase of vessels sailing 
under the Italian flag, engaged in commerce, entering and leaving 
the port of Palermo :— 


ENTERED. 
{ Sailing Vessels. 7™* Tonnage. Steamers. Tonnage. 
1861 c 2,976 — 2 Sen 258 x % 70,771 
1670 sss 4,352 - « 317,750 566 a 183,372 
Lert. 
1861 . . .° 2,941 - . 167,839 258 a 70,771 
DSTO 4. 4,318 e - 273,545 567  % 181,778 


“ And not only in Palermo,” says Signor Tommasi-Crudeli, “ but 
in all Sicily the commercial movement of the ports has gone on 
notably increasing in the course of the last eleven years. The 
table of the general movement of the navigation relative to com- 
mercial operations in these ports from 1862—1869 gives the clearest 
proof of it. It demonstrates that from 1862 to the present time the 
movement has increased by one million of tonnage, taking together 
entries and exits, and this increase has continued progressively, with 
the exception of the two years 1866 and 1867, when Sicily was 
horribly devastated by cholera and kept in close quarantine.” 

As regards communication with the Italian Peninsula, instead of 
small steamers plying only once, or at the most twice, a week 
between Palermo and Naples, there is now regular postal communi- 
cation five times a week by means of good boats belonging to a 
Sicilian company. It also carries on the postal service between the 
various maritime cities of the island, and between Messina, Naples, 
Malta, and Tunis. There is besides a regular telegraphic service, 
which did not exist before 1860. But these various means of com- 
munication are becoming inadequate to the wants of the population. 
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A new society for the transport of merchandise and passengers was 
formed in 1869, and promises to do well. ‘The commercial import- 
ance of the port of Palermo,” says Signor Tommasi-Crudeli, “so 
great at present, will in a short time become much greater—that is, 
when the works for enlarging the port (now being carried on with 
great speed) are finished, and the network of roads completed, con- 
necting the province of Palermo with the neighbouring ones of 
Trapani, Girgenti, and Caltanisetta, whose products will flow into 
Palermo with much greater security and facility than they do at 
present.” 

Agriculture, too, like commerce, is beginning to revive. ‘The 
abolition of every species of mortmain, and the facility with which 
leases of the State and ecclesiastical domains are now obtained, have 
powerfully contributed to agricultural progress. As yet, however, 
only a small portion of the island shares in this improvement. 
Want of drainage and consequent unhealthiness in some districts, 
want of irrigation and great aridness in others, gross ignorance 
which clings to old and bad methods of cultivation, quarrels and 
divisions begot of ancient feuds and party rivalry, still hinder 
agricultural as well as other progress. Especially is it necessary to 
carry out more completely a network of good roads throughout the 
island. Even up to 1866 this all-important work had been too 
much neglected. ‘Since then the construction of main roads has 
been actively pushed on, while that of provincial and communal 
roads has been started—the preparatory surveying for these latter 
having been completed by the military engineers, and aid being 
activly afforded for the contracting of loans necessary to carry on 
the work.” The lines of Sicilian railways are also being finished. 
These two means of communication, so necessary to one another, are 
thus carried forward together. They will prove an immense benefit 
to the inhabitants of Sicily, so long cursed by misgovernment and 
neglect, ignorance and superstition. 

There is, however, one great evil still but partially conquered in 
Sicily—that of brigandage. The account given of it by Signor 
Tommasi-Crudeli is curious. He says :— 


‘‘ The police in the interior of Sicily was formed before 1860 of the so-called 
Armed-Companies. They were composed of veteran rascals, not unusually 
headed by the worst of them all, who, with his company, went bail for the 
security of the district. To accomplish his object he came down upon the lower 
class of robbers, but made terms with the aristocracy of crime. The company 
was composed of a few select ones; too few in comparison with those whose 
precedents entitled them to the honour of belonging to it; so in order to pre- 
vent these select ones being over-matched by the others, the qualification of 
‘affiliated’ was given to the more notorious rascals of the district, with the 
obligation of preserving a portion of it from the attacks of the inferior class of 
scoundrels, and with the faculty of levying black mail at their pleasure, under 
the protection of the company, upon the inhabitants, who dared not say a word. 
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ee Thus was the police managed in Sicily, and thus was it directed from 
1849 to 1860 by its famous chief Maniscalco, whom some even now propose to 
us as a model head of police. Those who knew not the real state of things 
and lived in the maritime cities, believed the security of the interior of the 
island to be very fair. Strangers who ventured to take a trip into the interior 
received a similar impression, because the brigandage was regularly systema- 
tized and carried on, so to speak, as a family affair. No public press existed 
to show up the hollow worthlessness of the system; there was but the official 
journal, which duly sung the praises of the director of police. The inhabitants 
of the interior had every reason not to speak; they well knew that the judicial 
authorities were too weak to repair so great an evil, that the political rulers 
would have sent off to prison as a factious rebel any one who dared to call in 
question the excellence of the system ; and even when through some favourable 
circumstance the inhabitants of the interior did not run this risk, they were, 
in the places in which they dwelt, at the absolute mercy of the Armed- 
Companies, and of those affiliated to them and protected by them.” 


The result of such a system, carried on with but little variation for 
generations, simply made brigandage and robbery recognised institu- 
tions of the island. So that at length the word malandrino—high- 
wayman or robber—came to change its proper signification, “and 
instead of being a term of infamy, was turned by the people into 
one of praise, of which many even well-disposed persons among the 
lower orders became proud.” Thus every idea of right, justice, and 
law was poisoned in the minds of the population generally, and 
the wilful misgovernment of the rulers taught a whole people to call 
evil good and good evil. Such is the depth of degradation into 
which Sicily has been plunged by the hideous misrule of the Bour- 
bons. It is the difficult but noble task of those who overthrew that 
“most despicable of European Governments ” to endow this beautiful 
island with the blessings of law, civilisation, and freedom. After 
the Armed-Companies and the police of Maniscalco had been got rid 
of by Garibaldi, the official form of robbery ceased in Sicily, and 
nothing remained but brigandage freely exercised on its own account. 
“‘Tts repression has been carried on with great energy and rare 
unity of purpose during the last five years. Public security has 
consequently experienced a notable amelioration, and the population 
has let slip no opportunity of expressing its satisfaction and grati- 
tude.” How terrible was the evil may be gathered from the official 
fact that in the single province of Palermo, so late as the year 1866, 
the number of robberies and crimes of violence amounted to 502; in 
1870 they had decreased to 289. ‘“ Already premonitory symptoms 
of success,” adds Signor Tommasi-Crudeli, “ begin to show them- 
selves. It has been observed, for example, latterly that the number 
of stabbing cases arising out of quarrels has considerably diminished 
in the city of Palermo and its suburbs. Indeed, throughout the 
district of the Court of Appeal of Palermo, which includes the five 
provinces of Palermo, Trapani, Girgenti, Caltanisetta, and Siracusa, 
it must be noted that in the years 1867, 1868, and 1869 there was a 
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great and progressive diminution in the number of criminals; facts 
of which a magistrate of Palermo said: ‘ At length, under the vivi- 
fying and beneficent light of a wise, orderly, and educating freedom, 
the first-fruits (of a better state of things) are ripening, and already 
crime begins to give place to labour.’” The last law passed on the 
subject of public security has been most beneficial in its effects. But 
there is much to be said in favour of increasing the power of the 
magistrates and local authorities, so as to enable them to deal yet 
more vigorously with those crimes of violence, robbery, and brigand- 
age still prevalent in the island. The diminution of these long- 
standing evils would by such means be still further aided ; but their 
radical cure can only be effected by the spread of education, civilisa- 
tion, and industry. The operation of these latter necessarily requires 
time ere their good results can be realised. Happily, those who 
now direct the destinies of Italy are actively engaged in urging for- 
ward this great work of national regeneration. The Executive and the 
Legislature, provincial authorities, municipal councillors, and private 
individuals are lending to it their hearty co-operation. Much has 
been done, much is doing, but more remains to be accomplished. 
That mistakes are committed and‘errors mar the onward movement 
none deny, e pur si muove. 

How great is the freedom and unity which now obtains throughout 
Italy has been lately shown in-a very striking manner. Just at the 
time when the whole country was preparing to féfe the birthday of 
the King and his eldest son, the staunch republican, Mazzini, died. 
At once the Parliament, remembering only his devotion to the cause 
of Italy’s unity and independence, passed a unanimous vote in his 
honour. Such a vote did credit to the Legislature. Its members, 
while remaining true to the limited monarchy under which the 
nation enjoys such ample freedom, showed at the same time that they 
knew how to treat with justice a fellow-citizen who avowed his pre- 
ference for republican institutions. I venture to affirm, as a lover of 
Italy and a supporter of constitutional monarchy, that both the one 
and the other are honoured by such conduct ; and monarchical insti- 
tutions are as certainly brought into contempt when their professed 
supporters seek to put down by noise and rioting those who lean to a 
republican form of liberty. Such proceedings, enacted not long ago 
in our own House of Commons, disgrace our country, and lead the 
world to conclude that freedom of discussion and liberty of opinion 
are less tolerated in the Parliament of the United Kingdom than in 
the Representative Chamber of United Italy. 


J. W. Propyn. 
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SuortLy after the middle of the seventeenth century (1666), the 
great dramatic genius of the age brought upon the French theatre 
a rude, strange, and incomprehensible figure, which puzzled and 
offended contemporaries, which puzzles if it does not offend pos- 
terity, and of which the master himself always said that he hardly 
knew what he had meant by his creation. It was the sound in the 
midst of men and women playing a little artificial game of life, 
with compliments, ribands, sonnets, of a hoarse and strident voice 
recalling them to truth, manliness, self-sufficience, strength. The 
Misanthrope of Moliére was only a poetic apparition. About a 
hundred years later, the poetic conception took flesh, and the cry of 
Rousseau shook the world. This vision, too, both puzzled and offended 
contemporaries: Rousseau’s person was proscribed, and his books were 
burnt in the market-place; the Jesuit archbishop and the Janse- 
nist parliament of Paris, the Protestant Council of Geneva, and 
the patriarch of unbelief at Ferney, all joined for a moment of 
unique accord in a chorus of angry reprobation (1763). Yet this was 
an apparition which another hundred years have not been able to lay. 
The literature of imagination and the literature of social philosophy 
are equally haunted by it; it still stands significantly beckoning 
between the hideous luxury and the sodden despair of cities; and it 
is not twelve months since we saw it armed with the sword and the 
brand, energetically transcribing into letters of blood and flame 
Rousseau’s famous paradoxes, that science and art do not purify man- 
_ners, and that inequality among men is not authorised by the natural 
law. It was Rousseau who first called from the depths and launched 
upon the old European society that mysterious something which we 
know not whether to call a religion, or a philosophy, or a sentiment, 
or a dream ; which assumes all forms from the vaguest and wildest 
humanitarian aspiration, up to the last bran-new system from Paris, 
which accurately maps out the future of the race, with each intel- 

lectual province and most diminutive moral township finally planted 
- and decisively marked ; which men hate or love under the fragmentary 
and partial designations of Democracy, Socialism, Cosmopolitanism, 
and the rest; but of whose presence, whether we hate it or love it, 
whether we hope all things from it or fear all things, everyone in 
Europe, from the Pope in the Vatican to the red soldier of despair in 
his garret at Belleville, is conscious, as a brooding and fermenting 


(1) A Discourse delivered before the]Royal Institution, on Friday Evening, April 12, 1872. 
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spirit of conviction that the old terms of right and duty and the old 
forms of humanity and justice are destined to be fitted with new 
definitions and to receive many unexpected applications. 

Of the personality of Rousseau—which is one of the most extra- 
ordinary and interesting, if it is not by any means one of the most 
fascinating, in history—it is not necessary that I should now speak. 
It is hard to do so without putting on the mask of the prig. His 
biography is the record of a tenacious revolt against conventions, 
a revolt often praiseworthy and noble, often otherwise. He com- 
mitted a multitude of offences against propriety, he committed many 
against common morality, and he repeated one cruel and shock- 
ing crime against humanity. But we need not here exercise 
ourselves in these matters. They did not much affect his influence. 
Men are wont to put aside and to let drop from their memories the 
foibles, the vices, the crimes even, of those whom they suppose to 
have brought them new light from the high heavens. Those whom 
the moralist justly condemns are constantly reprieved by a world 
which willingly forgets the multiplicity of circumstances surrounding 
conduct and character, and fixes with perfect admiration upon the 
extraordinary display of any one singular human quality—energy, 
tenacity, fortitude, devotion. As has been many a time said, to 
Rousseau much has been forgiven, because he loved much. 

In proceeding from the personality of Rousseau to his work, and 
examining the ideas with which he so rapidly inundated France, 
we need not expect to come upon many that are peculiarly original, or 
intellectually of his own conception. There is scarcely a single de- 
finite idea among those which made him so great a power, which may 
not be found among some of the European writers within the range 
of whose influence he was brought. French writers to this day syste- 
matically attribute to the hardihood and originality of his genius much 
of what was really due to the circumstances of Geneva, where he was 
born, and to which in spite of many difficulties he always preserved 
a strong and lively attachment. He was born in a time of great 
public discontent, and in the midst of perpetual discussion of the 
first principles both of politics and theology; his youth was passed 
in the thick of preparation for a revolution. The sight of the austere 
government which Calvin established and the paternal stringency 
with which it was exercised and accepted, exerted the same influence 
upon Rousseau which the spectacle of Sparta exerted over the social 
thinkers of Greece, by engendering that conviction of the artifi- 
ciality of a social system and the omnipotence of the lawgiver, 
which is among the most shallow, deplorable, and ruinous of all the 
false ideas that infest modern Europe. 

Again, it has been always thought a sign of Rousseau’s marvellous 
prescience of the coming revolution that he should have insisted upon 
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the sons of the rich and noble being taught some craft or trade by 
means of which they might support themselves in case they should 
ever be driven into exile. But this most manly and laudable pre- 
scription suggests no marvellous prescience of revolution,—though 
Rousseau did foresee change—when we remember that banishment 
was a traditional practice in Geneva, as it always has been in very 
small republics. When the civil troubles of Geneva came to a 
height in 1734, many of the oligarchs voluntarily emigrated, just as 
the French nobles did half a century later. It is the same with 
that other most unmanly and far from laudable prescription which 
gave such scandal to his free-thinking contemporaries, namely, that 
all atheists should be banished from a well governed country. 
This was a usage of Rousseau’s native city, made wider and more 
liberal, but still unmistakably a Genevese survival. Again, that 
notion of the sovereignty of peoples which Rousseau’s eloquence 
transformed so swiftly into so gigantic a force, though as yet only in 
a weak and speculative form, can still be shown to have been quite as 
familiar in Geneva as it was in England, Scotland, and Holland. 
Finally, the historian of opinion is able to trace in the theology of 
Geneva during the first half of the eighteenth century a strong move- 
ment towards that substitution of natural religion and pure deism 
which Rousseau expounded with such attractive eloquence in the Savo- 
yard Vicar’s memorable Profession of Faith. This general connection, 
which needs more ample treatment than has hitherto been thought 
of, between the spirit of Rousseau’s work and the spirit of his birth- 
place ought never to be overlooked. History might remind us of it. 
The most strenuous and powerful disciple that Rousseau’s teaching 
ever gained was Robespierre; and Robespierre was emphatically a 
sort of Calvin who overshot the mark. 

Besides his obligation to Geneva, Rousseau abounds in ideas which 
may be definitely traced one by one to the writers whose works he is 
known to have read. He is steeped in Montaigne ; Plutarch, Hobbes, 
Charron, gave him much ; but above all in every page that he wrote, 
both upon education and government, we see how much is directly 
assimilated from that English philosopher, who was at once the 
strength and the weakness, the evil genius and the good genius, of 
French speculation in the eighteenth century,—our sage, firm, and 
sober Locke. Books have been written to prove that Rousseau was 
a plagiarist. Ifthe name belongs to one who borrows the thoughts 
or decorations of other writers merely for a passing literary purpose 
of his own, it was never more entirely misapplied. Rousseau was by 
temperament eminently passive and receptive. .It was his supreme 
conception of pleasure to lie profoundly still in the heat of the sun, 
listening to the hum of the summer air or to the light whisper on 
the waters of the lake, and passively inhaling the sweet fragrance of 
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flowers and grass and the earth. He read the books that pleased 
him in the same mental attitude and mood. Their ideas were 
absorbed, assimilated, and became a part of himself, and in the pro- 
cess they were mixed and transformed into a new and strange force. 
He was original much as Voltaire was ; he contributed a new temper 
and a new sentiment. He combined old ideas in a fresh pattern; he 
filled them with colour, and warmed them with the glow of ardent 
passion ; with magical skill he wove around them a vesture of tender 
sentiment, of sympathetic association, and fervid, inextinguishable 
hope, which brought men rapturous into an unrecognised presence. 
No doubt the times were ripe, and the minds of men were already 
turned in the direction in which Rousseau led them with such over- 
mastering vehemence. Had it not been so, it would have been 
impossible that within a short period of thirty years after the first 
publication of his two most important works, and almost within a 
dozen years of his death, the men who avowed themselves for his 
disciples, who kept his books ever open on their tables like some 
sacred fire perpetually burning, who never spoke without quotation 
of the master’s sentences and justification of their actions from his 
principles,—that these Jacobins should without resistance have 
silenced the old religion, should have silenced Voltairism, and 
sent the Girondins who were its professors and representatives to 
the guillotine, and not only made themselves masters of their country, 
but should have charged France with a fiery current of social and 
patriotic and religious energy, and kindled a great flame of heroic 
purpose, for which we have to seek a parallel in the noble enthusiasm 
of the first crusades or the stormful fanaticism of the first followers 
of Mahomet. Once more, then, the harvest was ripe; once more, no 
man scientifically or intellectually in the first rank of creative origi- 
nality ever leads masses of men. He can only be original in form, 
and in the manner of the presentation of ideas of which the various 
conditions of the time have made men expectant. The theory of the 
great leader as a miraculously illuminated pillar of fire which flames 
into light we know not how ; or as a colossal monolith silently reared 
in the darkness of night by unseen hands, and towering like a portent 
in the level wilderness of humanity,—is one of the thoughts which fade 
away at the same time and by the same process as that conception of 
history which makes it a long series of inscrutable conjuring tricks. 
Every one is tolerably familiar with the issue of the great battle 
in France between the old and the new up to the time when Rous- 
seau effected lis memorable diversion. The combatants were 
the Church on one side and the Philosophers, Voltaireans, or 
Encyclopeedists on the other. Each party had its inner factions and 
subdivisions, but as against one another the two great armies closed 
their ranks and fought without concession, compromise, or quarter. 
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The aim of the Church isa very old story. Bad churchmen were 
animated by the same selfish and sinister motives which actuate 
bad men of all kinds in all times; love of wealth, power, ease, and 
that lazy darkness of the understanding in which the ignoble take 
comfort. Good churchmen, on the contrary, believed themselves to 
be defending the sacred cause of divinely transmitted truth and a 
divinely willed social order against the scatterers of spiritual pesti- 
lence and eternal death. The aims of the Philosophers are less easily 
described, but they may be best understood when we remember that 
these extraordinary men were consumed by the thirst of intellectual 
curiosity ; that the acquisition of knowledge was to them what the 
attainment of holiness was to the canonised persons of the rival 
church: and each new piece of knowledge thus acquired was eagerly 
transformed by them into an instrument for the humiliation and 
extinction of what they styled prejudices, that is of the ideas and 
uses which for so many centuries had been the far-shining beacon of 
western Europe. Their prime motive was not so much sympathy as 
curiosity : their field of action was not within their own thoughts, 
feelings and aspirations, but without, in the esteem of friends and 
the prostration of foes; their spirit in a word was not apostolic but 
gladiatorial. The Philosophers had unquestionably many fine quali- 
ties ; they had a sincere passion for knowledge; they had a passion 
for truth, though it was too often disturbed by the factious emotions 
of the partisan ; they had a passion for intellectual freedom, though 
it was too often blotted by intolerant disrespect for antagonistic 
opinion ; finally, they had the courage of bold thinking and straight- 
forward speech, though they too often lacked that more singular 
courage of frank suspense and patient doubtfulness. The mark of 
the school was their enthusiastic belief in external progress, in the 
gradual perfecting of the material conditions of life by augmented 
knowledge and enlarged freedom. Their ideal was rationalistic, critical, 
argumentative, confiding the future of society rather to increased 
strength of intelligence than to a happier expansion of the affections ; 
to brighter light from reason, rather than to a spread of new warmth 
and moral energy from the feelings. The leaders of this great party, 
Voltaire, D’Alembert, and above all, Diderot—whose individuality 
demands a separate appreciation—had many sage reserves and just 
reticences, but some of their subalterns carried the movement im- 
portunately forward, until they had landed the most polished and 
intellectual part of French society in a creed of some three articles, 
of which the first was the denial of a God, the second the assertion 
of the origin of the difference between right and wrong in convention, 
and the third, the reduction of all motives to deliberate self-interest. 
Rousseau appeared in the very thick of the conflict of these two 
great bodies of partisans. He speedily found that he could side as 
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little with one as the other. Religious dogma was a stumbling-block 
to him, and the mere acquisition of intellectual treasure foolishness. 
There was no pleasure to him, but only desolation and waste, in all 
the triumphs of controversy. He cared little to prove falsity in 
opinions which he did not hold; he cared extremely that the opinions 
which he did hold should be a solid and undisturbed part of himself: 
not an element of fever, agitation, aggression, but the integral sub- 
stance and all-pervading essence of a collected character and an 
even life. His central difference from the critical school did not lie 
in his demanding a system; on the contrary, it was exactly because 
they imposed a system from without that he found both the great 
branches of Christian monotheism with which he was brought into con- 
tact so deeply repugnant to him. He sought unity of character in the 
development of the spontaneous qualities of human nature ; he leaned 
with all his weight upon what he counted the innate sensibility, truth- 
fulness, benevolence, singleness of the heart of man; he insisted that 
these were the forces with which the lover of mankind should seek 
to deal, that only by warming, stimulating, and fostering these, and 
not by a teasing and incessant alternation of argument and objection, 
of replication and rejoinder and rebutter, can we effect in the world 
the only reform which good men can care for or bad men be made 
better by. 

It is obvious from this how it was that Rousseau’s writings 
enlarged the attack which the Philosophers had limited to theology 
and the Church, so as to comprehend in its criticism the whole social 
order. As soon as ever the point of view was shifted, as Rousseau 
shifted it, from knowledge to character, from the acquisition of truth 
to the possession of moral harmony, then it was no longer a question 
of a special set of dogmas or a special kind of spiritual authority, 
but of the whole range of those external circumstances and relations 
by which character and the inner harmony are affected and regulated. 
To one whose ideal of conduct is not triumphant disputation, but a 
simple life in accord with surrounding circumstance, clearly the main 
object is not the truth of propositions, but the fitness of institutions. 
It is easy to see what a vast and deep-reaching revolution this 
extension of the field of battle made both in the thought of the 
eighteenth century and in all social thought since. In comparison 
with the issue raised by Rousseau, which was nothing less than the 
entire and absolute transformation of the whole social system from 
foundation to coping stone, the quarrel between the doctors of the 
Church and the doctors of the Encyclopedia seemed little more than 
the proverbial jealousy of a profession on an enormous scale. The 
differences between Saducee and Pharisee sink into insignificance 
before the messenger of a new dispensation. 

One way of describing the influence which Rousseau has impressed 
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upon Europe, would be to draw up lists of the ideas which he 
expounded in his various capacities of novelist, moralist, publicist : 
such as, in politics, the indivisible, inalienable, irresistible sovereignty 
of peoples ; the propriety of having a state religion ; the folly of repre- 
sentative government, which only gives men a moment of freedom at 
the time of election: in education, the necessity of parents being the 
teachers of their own children ; the mischief of anything like prema- 
ture competition, and forced rivalry ; the superiority of the conditions 
of rustic isolation and rustic simplicity. But bare catalogues of these 
several orders of ideas do not sufficiently reveal the total force, by 
which Rousseau seized the imagination of France, surpassing the Philo- 
sophers in disrespect for tradition and authority, and the Church in 
devout religiosity ; introducing decisively strange and hitherto un- 
known sentiments, the sentiment of nature for one, of world-weariness 
for another, into a front place in European literature; and finally 
achieving the sovereign distinction of true power, by making as deep 
a mark in the thought of adversaries asin the thought of avowed dis- 
ciples. The royalist Chateaubriand and the Christian Lamennais are 
as much inspired by himas the Jacobin Robespierre and the trans- 
cendental deist George Sand. A man’s influence only completes the 
circle in this way, when his conception has touched the whole circle 
of life, and this was the important characteristic of Rousseau,—far 
more important than what he thought specially about government 
or theology or education or morals, each independently and apart,— 
that he fused all these several sets of ideas into a whole, and sub- 
ordinated them in their relations to a new type of character and a 
new type of life. What were the elements of this type; and what 
was itssecret? Its secret was the old appeal, which comes again and 
again, and always with stupendous effect, in moments when belief is 
exhausted, and purpose has become pitiful, and social circumstance 
has pinched and straitened the opportunity for social energy,—the 
old appeal away from outer society to the inner spirit of the individual. 
‘The true philosophy,’ he said, ‘is to return within oneself—rentrer 
en soi-méme—and to listen to the voice of conscience amid the still- 
ness of the passions.’ This was the key-note, the key-note of 
reaction against a society which was rapidly falling into decrepitude 
in most of the functions for which a society exists. In decrepit 
times, if there is ever any revival of vigour, it always takes this 
form of a return to something to be sought internally in spirit and 
in truth. Rousseau invited men to turn from dogma in which 
certainty was unattainable to simple contemplation of the divinity of 
which the witness of their own conscience gave them full assurance ; 
to quit the pompous sterilities of art and literature and science, and 
evolve from their own spiritual consciousness a simple and orderly 
system of life ; to abandon the frivolous existence of an artificial society, 
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its meanness, its luxury, its cupidities and covetousness, and wrap 
themselves in the sentiment of nature, in a feeling for mountain 
and wood, for birds and flowers, for all the glorious ordering of the 
outer universe. How familiar all this is to us ; but try to measure its 
effect, when such a conception first dawned in the midst of the 
intellectual glitter, the social shallowness, of France a hundred 
years ago. Its very familiarity to us is the measure of this effect. 

The stimulus which Rousseau’s ideas gave to imagination, some- 
times genuine noble, sometimes infected with a hot and sickly sen- 
suality, and sometimes most unwholesomely substituting bombastic 
sentimentalism for the robust, direct, concrete, and spacious forms of 
older poetry, may be seen in the magnificent expansion which has 
taken place in imaginative literature since his time; and this in the 
direction of nature-worship, the glorification of solitude, the com- 
plaint against social bonds, the professed consciousness of inward 
capacities far transcending the niggardliness of opportunity, and 
all the other notes of Rousseau’s teaching. If Rousseau had stopped 
at the presentation of his ideal of the individual life, and of the 
modes by which you are to prepare us to lead it, his work would 
have taken its place along with the other Utopian visions by which 
men are cheered and elevated. But he did not stop here. He 
advanced from the consideration of the type of manhood to the 
consideration of the social milieu, and the way in which he 
considered this was the root of the vast mischief which he has 
done. His method was simple. He annihilated the milieu; he 
insisted not only on isolating his phenomenon in thought, but in fact 
also. The whole past of the race was to drop off from us, any 
clinging roots and threads to be carefully cut away, the so-called 
progress of the race to be re-traced at a single bound, and man to be 
landed once more in the primeval paradise where there should no 
longer be any accursed tree of knowledge to tempt him to a second 
fall. All was to begin over again, history to be obliterated from 
memory, and the old social order from sight. Does this seem 
too extravagant ? Why, this very spirit descended as by a kind of 
-jerky apostolic succession, and with natural discrepancies, to Fourier, 
Proudhon, Owen, Leroux, Saint-Simon, and others, and has been 
seen in some American attempts within the memory of us all, 

Let us remark some of the more momentous consequences which 
ensued logically or otherwise from this unprecedented association of a 
moral ideal with the active negation of all existing society. Usually 
the projectors of new ways of living are content to leave the old ways 
to themselves, rendering unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and 
pursuing their ideas in such tranquillity as Cesar may indulge them 
with. But the whole system was touched directly and aggressively by 
Rousseau. He maintained that you must study society by men and 
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men by society; those, he said, who insist on treating politics and 
morals apart will never understand either one or the other. This was 
sound teaching enough, if you mean to treat them scientifically ; in that 
case the two go together. But then his was not scientific treatment, 
but the d@ priori metaphysical erection of a fantastic moral ideal of his 
own, followed by a fantastic social ideal of his own, and the whole work 
consecrated in the name of Nature, which is the modern euphemism 
for the great eyeless Moloch of force without a purpose. The moral 
ideal is full of admirable traits, and Emile, with all its faults, is 
one of the rare books that possess true psychagogic quality. It is 
possibly a question whether Rousseau meant it to be more than a 
Utopian romance. There is a story of some fervent disciple meeting 
Rousseau, and hastening to inform him that he was bringing up a 
son in strict conformity to the very letter of the precepts of Emile; 
to which the author replied, ‘Then so much the worse, sir, both for 
you and your son.’ However this may be, and whatever Rousseau 
may have meant, the fact that the author of Emile, was also the 
author of the Contrat Social produced a confusion between moral 
aspiration and the supposed ease of instant realisation throughout 
society, which arising when it did, and falling on the soil which 
happened to be ready for it, has brought forth a great multitude of 
social dreams which would be purely grotesque and simply ridiculous, 
if men did not happen to be ready to die for them. Effect your 
moral transformation: the social transformation follows along with it by 
the same process. Rousseau neglected this, and it is a significant co- 
incidence that the Contrat Social, or political gospel, even preceded 
by a little Emile, is the moral gospel. Both gospels, however, were 
equally forms of the doctrine that nature has given us all, if we 
choose to listen to her voice, an absolute ideal of the social union, and 
of the few slight and simple conditions which qualify a man for the 
discharge of all his duties. His practical disciples in the Convention 
acted in conformity with this kind of view. ‘It is necessary com- 
pletely to refashion a people whom one wishes to make free,’ began 
one famous report,—‘ to destroy its prejudices, alter its habits, limit 
its necessities, eradicate its vices and purify its desires. Strong forces, 
therefore, must be set in motion,’ and so forth. Here we see be- 
yond mistake the finger of Rousseau, the confused association of swift 
and facile change in institution with swift and facile change in the 
habit and aspiration of man. The same fatal confusion of spiritual and 
temporal is to be seen in the ideas of Saint-Just, the most thorough- 
going fanatic of the Jacobin party. Observation and experience made 
him reverse Rousseau’s benevolent premiss of the goodness of the 
human heart. Rousseau contended that man is good, and that if 
you only move the obstructions of society all would go well. Saint- 
Just held that man is not good, and that it is for the state to see that 
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he is made so. ‘The desire of riches,’ he said, ‘is universal, yet 
wealth isa crime.’ He conceived it to be the business of the legis- 
lators to stamp out desires which he admitted to be universal. The 
land was to be compulsorily divided ; every one not a functionary and 
not an official was to cultivate the land himself; there were to be no 
servants, and no vessels of gold or silver; no child under sixteen was 
to eat meat, and no grown person in three days of the decade. This 
was what nature appeared to Saint-Just. This, like all extravagances 
of socialistic Lycurgean thought since, had its root in the pernicious 
and headlong anticipations of moral reform by root and branch aboli- 
tion of the existing social laws. But let us return to Rousseau’s 
own doctrine, as it was originally promulgated. 

To begin with, his doctrine contained the revolutionary dogma 
of the equality of man. There issued from it the poetised version of 
the old theory of the law of nature. If you strip away the surround- 
ings of society, and pierce to what metaphysical dreamers like 
Rousseau view as the pure and abstract quality of manhood, there 
can be no reason why one should not partake as much of this abstract 
quality as another. In Emile, for instance, Rousseau’s capital pro- 
duction, it is impossible not to feel, in spite of all protests to the 
contrary, that we are preparing a life of self-contained individualism 
without relation either to transmitted quality and heritable pre- 
dispositions or to the active discharge of social functions. To such 
an ideal it is indeed indispensable that we may assume in all the 
material with which the educator has to deal equality of inborn 
capacity, benevolent sentiment, and strong generous inclination. 
That equality being assumed, and all the differences which we see 
around us being attributed to the depraving action of social arrange- 
ments, there is certainly nothing surprising in the vehement energy 
with which Rousseau’s disciples alike in speculation and action 
have dealt with social arrangements. 

It is inevitable that such a dogma as this of equality, in whatever 
sense it may be originally propounded, should be transformed into a 
proposition of politics, whenever outer circumstances should make 
such a transformation possible, with or without the chance of trans- 
lating it from theory into practice. Rousseau declared that a king 
should not hesitate to give his son in marriage to the daughter of 
the executioner, if he found in the pair a proper conformity of tastes, 
humour, character. From this to the doctrine that a king is a mere 
functionary like another, is not far, and the influence of Rousseau, 
with his sovereignty of peoples, and equality of man, and law of 
nature, was decisively attested before his death in the opening words 
of the American Declaration of Independence. 

Democracy was never more effectively formulated than in the 
passage in Emile which declares that, ‘It is the common people who 
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compose the human race ; what is not people is so trifling that it is 
hardly worth the trouble of counting. Man is the same in all ranks ; 
and that being so, the ranks which contain the greatest numbers 
deserve most respect. In the eyes of the thinker, all civil dis- 
tinctions vanish ; he sees the same passions and the same sentiments 
in the rough and the man of quality; he only finds a difference in 
their way of talking, a more or less elaborate colouring ; and if any 
essential distinction marks them, it is to the disadvantage of the 
more dissimulative. .... Respect, then, your kind ; remember that 
it is composed essentially of the collection of the common peoples ; 
that were all the kings and all the philosophers to be taken away, it 
would hardly be perceived, and things would go none the worse.’ 
(Emile, liv. 4.) It was the students of Emile who put Lewis XVI. 
to death, and sent Lavoisier to the scaffold with the apophthegm that 
the Republic has no need of chemists. 

A second consequence of Rousseau’s notion of the right life accord- 
ing to nature was the further development of the doctrine of equality 
beyond both its moral and its political aspects, into equality of 
material condition. If merit, under fair circumstances without 
original advantage or disadvantage, is the same in every case, how 
much more than unrighteous it must be that they who sow the seed, 
and tend and watch and bear all the heat and burden of the day, 
should have even less of the fruits than the loiterer who has done no 
more than look on. Rousseau went further than this, and unsealed 
a fountain which has since then expanded into a torrent, by this 
memorable declaration: ‘The first person who having enclosed a 
piece of ground bethought himself to say, This is mine, and found 
people simple enough to believe him, was the true founder of civil 
society. How many crimes, how many wars, how many murders, 
what miseries and what horrors, would not have been spared to the 
human race by one who should have plucked the stakes out of the 
ground or filled up the trench, exclaiming to his fellows, Beware of 
listening to this impostor ; you are lost if you forget that the fruits are 
for all, and that the earth belongs to no one.’ The significance of the 
fact that no one did thus rise up, and interfere with the trespasser on 
this interesting and momentous occasion, is as entirely ignored as 
the significance of the fact of the founder of the institution of pro- 
perty being drawn, in spite of the goodness of his nature, which no 
society could as yet have warped or disturbed, into so disastrous a 
transgression. With Rousseau you are always equally distant from 
positive evidence of what actually happened, and from a rational 
explanation of what he alleges to have happened. Yet the air of 
rigorous deduction and close reasoning which he maintains even 
when in the height of his passion has misled not a few into taking 
for genuinely scientific forms the solemn dialectic with which he 
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works out his most preposterous sophisms. People made heedless of 
logic, either by misery or by intense compassion for the misery of 
others, never stopped to inquire as to the exact accuracy of a man’s 
syllogisms who was so fervent in his assurance that the poverty 
which cries aloud on the earth is due to a simple and easily re- 
movable accident, and that misery is not only unnecessary but is 
preventible by such simple processes as declaring men equal and 
abolishing property. 

It is sometimes complained that the impulse which Rousseau gave 
to democracy has only led men to think in an envious and ignoble 
way of material comfort and gratification of sense as the aim and 
end of the life of the people. This complaint, we may observe, is 
usually found on the lips of persons whose own senses are sedulously 
lapped in material comfort, but wherever found, it is unjust. Rous- 
seau did not envy the luxurious liver, he despised him; he did not 
wish all to become rich, he wished all to become poor; the plain 
effect of his teaching was not to make the modest poor envious, but 
to make the rich and luxurious ashamed. We lose the key to all his 
thought if we cease to remember that his notion of democracy was 
not materialist, but spiritualist, and had its fountain in a strictly 
moral revolt, 


Rousseau himself is not absolutely consistent in his aversion for 
society, and there is at least one place where he speaks with reference 
to Poland distinctly like a disciple of the historic method—a man 
of true genius cannot help having glimpses of common sense,—but 
the general tendency of his teaching, and that which was seized most 
eagerly by all his followers, was to hold up the social order as the evil 
bulwark restraining and penning up this vast and generous flood 
of human nature. They never explained, and never seemed to have 
felt the need for having it explained, how this monstrous bulwark 
had been raised. Voltaire’s attack on religion manifested the same 
shallowness: mankind, he said, were very intelligent, and their 
intelligence would have made them very happy, only by evil chance 
they were all overtaken by religion; where all the religions in the 
world came from, and how it was that men all over the face of the 
globe opened their hearts to them, and how it was that their intelli- 
gence did not prove a shield against such an enemy, he never thought 
it necessary to inquire. What religion was to Voltaire, society was 
to Rousseau. Men would all be leading sweet and lovely lives, with 
souls open to the highest, and senses fresh for all the simple delights 
of nature, if only they had not been perverted by society; but 
whence this frightful monster, gorgon, and chimera dire had its 
origin, who invented society, why men with all the vigour of young 
and unsophisticated humanity strong within them came to accept the 
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detestable invention—these were questions which the school of 
Rousseau never thought of asking. The fundamental problem of 
origins once put, they would have been launched in that scientific 
path from which they revolted. They would have had to perceive 
that the conditions of the social union, with all its miseries and all 
its inadequateness, are as much the outcome of human nature as the 
most heroic type of character or the most perfect ideal of life. 
Rousseau maintained that bad institutions are in reality not insti- 
tutions in any right sense; and by the same process of reasoning he 
counted the bad qualities of men and women as no qualities at all. 
Society was the unfortunate scape-goat on whose head the sins of the 
whole congregation were solemnly laid, leaving humanity free of 
spot and stain. 

It will be perceived that we are immersed in the abstract or meta- 
physical method, that our social teacher is just as competent to 
talk about society as the men who believed in occult virtues were to 
talk about chemistry, or those who believed in vital spirits to con- 
stitute biology. He was persuaded of the real existence of entities 
corresponding to his own abstract conceptions. As if society were 
something apart from the men and women who compose it; as 
if human nature were something apart from any actual qualities 
which men and women have ever shown; as if the Laws of Nature or 
the Rights of Man existed or had once existed in some known docu- 
ment. There is a story that at the time when the Convention were 
deliberating upon a new constitution in 1798, one of its members 
went to the national library and inquired for a copy of the laws of 
Minos. The librarian had to explain that Minos was the son of 
Zeus and Europa, a Homeric person, a mere shadow of a name in a 
myth, and that though no doubt his laws would have been of great 
service for France if only they had survived, as a matter of fact no copy 
had been preserved. Men thought in the same real and corporeal way 
about the Laws of Nature, and all the other metaphysical figments 
with which Rousseau had deluged their minds. They supposed that 
there had once been really seen on the earth that noble, pure, elevated 
life which Rousseau called the State of Nature, and which was in 
truth nothing but a private invention, evolved from his own con- 
sciousness, leading to the most fatal retrogression in the path of 
civilisation, but yet eagerly welcomed by a decaying and unhappy 
nation. 

For the material exhaustion and administrative debility of France 
were what gave such fatal illustration to the dialectic of the Social 
Contract. If the people had been materially prosperous, and the 
government of the time a strong and coherent organ of national life, 
the Contrat Social and Emile would of course no more have led 
to the destruction of the old framework and the triumph of Jacobin 
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principles, than the publication of a new translation of Plato’s 
Republic would have done so. The concurrence of certain economic 
and political conditions was required here as always to turn mere 
speculation into a violent explosive. Of all the known misfortunes 
of western society—there may be many more of a primitive kind of 
which we are blissfully ignorant—we can hardly point to one more 
disastrous than the external circumstances which happened to give 
to the speculations of Rousseau a short moment of absolute power, 
before there had been time or opportunity of sifting the sound grain 
of truth in them from their evil and drastic husk. 

That there was a sound grain in them, we perceive by con- 
sidering the opposite way of seeking social truth. This opposite 
conception, which arose in modern thought with Montesquieu, 
Turgot, Condorcet, Adam Smith, more or less at the same time as 
Rousseau’s, regards society as an organism, the subject of growth 
and development, the direct resultant of the forces of human nature 
and the forces of our outer circumstance and surrounding, the final 
issue at any given time of an accumulation of preceding states, 
and therefore spontaneously regulated at any given moment by a 
number of conditions which are capable of scientific examination and 
statement. 

This historic or positive conception of every social state has a 
constant tendency to narrow the limits of social endeavour by freezing 
men’s hopes of what is possible ; to exaggerate the tightness of the 
grip which the past has on the present and future ; to reduce social 
truth to a mere business of historical exposition, and to confound the 
explanation of an institution or a use with its permanent justification 
and eternal warrant. The irrefragable principle not only of the value of 
social continuity, but of the proved impossibility of suddenly breaking 
that continuity in any of its deeper elements, is in perpetual danger 
—first through the natural disposition of men towards the extreme 
application of any principle, secondly from the comfort which the 
extreme application of this particular principle brings to the indolent 
and selfish parts of us all—of being pushed ever on and on, until at 
last we find ourselves confronting all the cruelty, waste, brutishness, 
that make such havoc within us and without us, with nothing better 
than the dulled vision and the impotent right-hand of a philosophic 
fatalism. The element of good in Rousseau’s passionate declamation 
was the impulse which it gave in the direction opposite to this. He 
went as far from the truth on the other side, believing that we have 
only to frame our conceptions of human nature in the abstract, and 
then to deduce from that conception all the maxims which are neces- 
sary for the construction of a perfect social system. The extreme 
view of the easy modifiableness of society is just as untrue and just 
as perilous as the extreme view of the difficulty of modifying it. 
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Safety lies nowhere but in the mean between the stationary fatalism 
of one school, and the retrogressive dream of the other; and this 
mean we can only secure by fixing our eyes on the past experience 
of the race: by contrasting the condition of the most backward 
tribes, I will not say of savages, but of those who have taken some of 
the decisive steps that lead away from savagery, with the most 
advanced western communities, many and deep as are the stains still 
defacing our civilisation, and marking even in the empirical and ten- 
tative manner which is all that the present development of social 
study pérmits to us, the long road and the many halting-places and 
the critical turning-points by which the vast, hosts of humanity have 
sadly or jubilantly made their way from the old landsofnight. This 
was the experience from which Rousseau turned away his face, and it 
was because he turned his face away from it, and had no thought nor 
reverence nor gratitude either for the great intellectual leaders who 
had, one after another and little by little, laboriously worked out a 
progressive modification of knowledge and laws to meet more and 
more satisfactorily the eternal exigencies of human nature, nor for 
the great moral leaders who had gradually elevated our conception of 
the height to which human nature is capable of rising, as well as by 
noble and holy example kindled in men the burning desire and strong 
thirst to rise to this height,—it was because he thus thrust behind 
him the intellectual and moral endeavour of the past that his own 
ideal was smitten with scientific and moral barrenness, and after a space 
fell to the ground like a tower without foundation or a tree with no 
earth about its roots. His true influence lies apart from his ideal, in 
the impulse which he gave to the motives for search after social truth. 
He set forth as no one had ever done before the nullity of a civilisation 
whose consummating benefits only the few partake of, and he brought 
into a prominence of which it can never be again deprived the truth 
that the very aim of all our art and science and organisation is missed, 
so long as the great majority of men are as Gentiles, standing without 
the gates and having no inheritance in these things. After all, as I 
have said elsewhere, it was much to induce thinkers to ask themselves 
and the bondmen of society to ask their masters, whether the last 
word of social philosophy had been uttered, and the last experiment 
in the relation of men to one another decisively tried and irrevocably 


accepted. Eprror. 





FROM AGRAM TO ZARA. 
Part II. 


From Vaganac I went next day to Zavalje. The road ran along 
the foot of a steep hill of considerable height, called the Plishevica, 
which cuts off the inhabitants of this part of the cordon from the 
interior valleys of the Frontier. In fact the Plishevica forms the 
watershed between the Adriatic and the Black Sea; for, although 
the parallel ridges of the Great and Little Capella may be equally 
high, they are bored by subterranean channels, through which the 
waters of the intermediate vallies fall into the Adriatic. As a 
natural rampart, the Plishevica might have been expected to form 
the frontier between the two neighbouring empires; or if this was 
not fixed upon we might have expected that the river Unna would 
have been selected to mark their bounds; instead of which the 
frontier line runs along the edge of a sort of natural terrace at the 
foot of the hill. That this line was chosen, and not that of the 
Unna, an officer with whom I was talking a few days later attributed 
to the Austrian commissioners having been bribed by the Turks. 
Just over the line is Izachit, concealed from sight however by the 
lie of the ground. Although this natural terrace, along which the 
road runs, is to some extent overgrown with thorny shrubs, yet the 
baleful influence of the Karst is but too plainly evident. Its effects 
are also seen in the houses of the people. Instead of the large build- 
ing, with its circle of attendant huts, surrounded by an orchard of 
plum trees, we here see only two, three, or at most four, miserable 
sheds clustered together. In this part of the Frontier, where the 
capabilities of the soil do not keep pace with the increase of the 
population, the house-communion system has broken down. Secret 
and illegal divisions of the common property made by mutual agree- 
ment, without reference to the military authorities, and unratified by 
any court, are here the rule. I was afterwards told by a military 
man that between Vaganac and Zavalje an oak forest, worth one 
hundred thousand florins, had been destroyed in the earlier half of 
this century, on the report of a general sent by the War Office to 
inspect the Frontier. This was done merely to lighten the work of 
guarding the cordon against the incursions of the Bosnian robbers, 
and was cited as a proof of the wasteful character of military ad- 
ministration. 

Zavalje is essentially a military post, containing scarcely anything 
more than the houses of the officers who have to guard the cordon, 
their kanzley, the inn, the school, the church, and a little lower 
down, on the very edge of the steep bank, which is already Turkish 
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territory, the rastell. These buildings are grouped round a small 
neglected green, with one or two very old oak trees, which serves 
for mustering the soldiers and for dancing the kolo. The inn 
belonged to a well-to-do tradesman who was also postmaster at 
Petrovo Selo, the point where the road from Vaganac diverges 
towards the places in the interior of the regiment. This man had 
accumulated sufficient money to be considered a ‘capitalist in this 
apparently poverty-stricken corner of the world. The traveller, 
however, must not hastily conclude that it is quite as poor as it 
appears, for Zavalje is a station through which the merchandise of 
Germany and Austria penetrates into the Turkish Empire, coming 
from Trieste through Zengg and Otochac. A recent robbery of the 
post on its way to Korenica threatened him with a considerable loss. 
As much as twenty thousand florins was taken out of the mail-bags, 
and, as these bags had not been fastened up in exactly the manner 
prescribed by the post-office, there was a question as to whether he 
would not be compelled to replace the money ; although, of course, 
no one pretended that if he had complied with the regulations the 
money would have been saved. As he could not be in two places at 
once, he had entrusted the management of the inn at Zavalje toa 
Hungarian, who had fought in the ranks of the honvéds in 1848-49, 
whence he was transferred to the Imperial Royal army. He had 
afterwards taken up his father’s calling as the manager of a travelling 
circus, in which capacity he had visited most places in European 
Turkey and Asia Minor. It was very amusing to me to find that 
the unanimous opinion of the South Slavs, among whom his lot was 
cast, had not modified his Hungarian views. He was quite satisfied 
that the only way to introduce good order into the Frontier was by 
handing over its administration to the Hungarian Government. 

Through the little windows of the inn I distinctly saw the town of 
Bihat, by the Frontier-men more generally called Bishtje, whose 
white minarets were the most oriental-looking objects I had as 
yet seen. I proceeded at once to the kanzley, to call on an officer 
to whom I had an introduction—the oberlicutenant who assisted the 
major in the cordon duty. As I had never seen the Mohammedan 
worship, the officer proposed that we should put off our visit until 
Friday, which, it seems, was the weekly market-day at Bihat. 

So, on Friday morning, I started from Zavalje in a waggon, with 
the lieutenant by my side, for Bihat, a distance of two English 
miles. Before it enters Turkish territory the road passes through 
the rastell, which is situated just on the slope. As we descended 
this slope, and were already on Turkish ground, the lieutenant 
called my attention to the rough and imperfect manner in which the 
road had been recently repaired. ‘You see how bad it is now,” 
said he; “but if you had come a few weeks ago you would have 
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found it much worse; that it has been repaired is the consequence of 
a recent visit of the Governor of Bosnia to Bihat, when he was 
expected to pay us a visit in Zavalje.” Half-an-hour’s drive 
brought us to Bihat. Its walls and gates were of the true medixval 
style, with a moat and drawbridge. Before the gate itself stood a 
negro in Turkish uniform, with a broad grin on his face as he pre- 
sented arms to the lieutenant, who told him not to let any of his 
people—meaning the people from the Austrian side of the Frontier 
who were coming in to market—enter the town before his sereshaner 
arrived. We had not got far into the narrow streets, encumbered 
with the crowd of market people, before it was deemed expedient 
to get out and find our way on foot to the best shop in the place, 
which was kept by a Jewish subject of Austria. The shop con- 
tained, as is usually the case in out-of-the-way places, all sorts of 
miscellaneous merchandise. We at once ordered a bottle of liqueur 
to drink one another’s health in, and while it was being opened I 
exchanged a few words, in German, with the young man behind the 
counter. Turning round to look for my guide, I found him engaged 
in conversation with a man who was dressed in respectable, but at 
the same time slightly Orientalised, European clothes, with a red fez 
on his head. The expression on the stranger’s face was that of a 
man who either cannot or will not answer the questions which are 
put to him. I approached the couple, and it suddenly occurred to 
me that the difficulty in the conversation might be occasioned by the 
want of a common language. I asked the lieutenant what he 
wanted with him, and he answered, “1 want to know who he is.” 
On my suggesting that perhaps the stranger understood French, the 
lieutenant answered that he could not speak that language. I then 
addressed the stranger myself, and found that he was a Pole who had 
taken part in the insurrection of 1863, had been living in France, 
and had just obtained, by means of the French ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, a post in a newly-established branch of the Turkish public 
service for the management of State forests. He had been but three 
days in Bihat, and had had great difficulty in obtaining lodgings, 
but had at length got hold of some rooms tenanted by a retailer of 
coffee, for he could hardly be called a coffeehouse-keeper. In 
return for our treating him to a few glasses of rosoglio, the Pole 
insisted on our taking a cup of coffee with him in his quarters. 
On our way we picked up a Turkish officer in his convenient and 
brilliant, but hardly graceful, uniform, and sat down as an Ost- 
Westliche Divan in the little upper room which the cafetier had ceded 
to the newly-arrived official. In order to reach it we had climbed upa 
flight of stone steps or stairs as slippery and dilapidated as those of a 
ruined castle, and so narrow that only one person could climb up at 
atime. The walls which pressed it on either side were withal so dusty 
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that it was with reluctance I leaned my hand on them to assist me 
in going up and down. I was the more impressed with its incon- 
venience, as I was encumbered with a long mantle that got under 
my feet on the least provocation. The room of my new acquaintance 
was destitute of all furniture, except two bedsteads or divans and an 
iron stove. The window overlooking the street was hardly larger than 
a man’s head. While discussing the coffee, which was brought in 
from another room still retained by the cafetier, and served by the 
Bosniac servant of our host, our conversation was carried on in three 
languages. I exchanged ideas with the host in French; with my 
guide, the lieutenant, in German ; while the latter conversed with the 
Turkish officer in Croatian, which language the Pole contrived to 
understand pretty well, and to speak a little, owing to the simi- 
larity which exists between all Slav languages. Nor did he prove so 
ignorant of German as he had appeared when we first made his 
acquaintance. He promised himself the pleasure of often visiting 
Zavalje, and there improving his knowledge of that language. We 
left in time to allow of our witnessing the mid-day prayer in the 
mosque. 

On our way to the mosque we fell in with one of the hodjas, as 
the persons who recite the prayers are called. He was one of the 
very few Osmanlis in the place, and presented the same contrast to 
the surrounding Mohammedan Slavs, both in dress and in appearance, 
which I had observed in the kadi of Turkish Kostainica. He also 
greeted me as an Englishman with the same appearance of cordiality. 
In passing through the shapeless streets, or rather lanes, of the 
town, I asked the lieutenant how it was that he so readily recognised 
the Christians from the Mohammedans, as both classes wore turbans, 
and to my unpractised eye appeared to be dressed alike. He 
answered that the Christians wore their hair, while the Moham- 
medans shaved their heads. To both parts of this rule I, in the 
course of our walk, pointed out apparent exceptions, so I gave up 
the hope of distinguishing them myself during so short a visit, 
except when peculiar insolence on the one hand, or excessive 
humility on the other, pointed out an individual as belonging to 
the dominant or subject religion. We arrived at the mosque in good 
time to see the congregation assembling. Besides ourselves, there 
had come to Bihat, from the same motives of curiosity as myself, the 
newly-appointed parish priest of Zavalje. He was particularly 
urgent that we should keep on our hats; but the lieutenant ex- 
plained to me that, from intercourse with the Christians on the other 
side of the border, the people of Bihat had become accustomed to the 
Christian mode of showing reverence. As we stood a little way 
inside the western door, several of the congregation, as they took 
off their outer shoes or clogs, gave us strange looks in passing, as if 
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asking us what we did there; but the majority were evidently 
accustomed to the giaour and his ways. 

The mosque is one of the old Roman Catholic churches of the 
place, strangely metamorphosed so as to adapt it to the purposes of 
Mohammedan worship. Of course it was built due east and west, 
and as Mecca lies in a south-easterly direction from Bihat, the 
Mohammedan pulpit had been erected in the south-eastern corner of 
the building, the chancel having been demolished and the triumphal 
arch walled up. The congregation consequently sat, as it were, corner- 
wise, in diagonal lines from north-east to south-west. The aspect of the 
building and of the worshippers explained to me why the services 
of the mosque appear to Roman Catholics as Puritan, to Puritans 
as Roman Catholic. The sacred building had been divested of all 
the ornaments and furniture appropriate to the ritual of its former 
worshippers, and their successors had brought scarcely anything of 
their own to replace what they had destroyed. The mosque was 
as bare as a barn, if we except the pulpit and a small enclosure in 
which was placed the second hodja, who appeared to perform a sub- 
ordinate part in the service, something like a parish clerk. Even the 
Gothic windows had been so walled up, both above and below, that 
their architectural character could not be recognised from within. 
The open pulpit was reached by a staircase, not as in Christian 
churches, so built as to be as little conspicuous as possible, but lead- 
ing straight up without any curve or winding, so that the preacher, 
whether ascending or descending, is always in sight of the whole 
congregation. At the same time, the solemn and set form of service, 
and the use of a sacred language not understood by the common 
people, affurd obvious analogies to the services in the Roman 
Church. 

This mosque was a church dedicated to St. Nicholas, and, accord- 
ing to the common belief of Bihat, was at first used by the Turks as 
stabling for their horses, until the unusual mortality of these animals 
convinced the conquerors that it was a place of more than usual 
sanctity, upon which they converted it into a mosque. SBihat con- 
tains two other mosques, but no church is allowed to rise within its 
walls. The Roman Catholic Christians of the neighbourhood wor- 
ship without the walls, on the site of a ruined church. In the midst 
of the graves a sort of wooden shed, open on the western side, 
covers the altar, and in front of this the living congregation stand 
amidst the resting-places of the dead. Mr. Paton, who visited 
Bihat in 1848, draws a comparison between the toleration of the 
Sultan, the successor of the Prophet, and the intolerance displayed 
by the descendants of a Christian nation, now the fiercest persecutors 
of the faith of their ancestors. I myself, however, heard the question 
discussed as to how much assistance the Austrian Government would 
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give the congregation in the work of rebuilding the church. It was 
understood that they would be allowed to cut the timber required 
in the adjacent forests of the Frontier; but as to whether a sum of 
money in hard cash would also be granted them, was a point on 
which there seemed to be some doubt. From this place we drove, 
reckless of the fact that it was a rough country and no road, to the 
parsonage, if I may use such a word, in which lived the Franciscan 
who had the care of the parish between Bihat and the Austrian 
frontier. It may be observed that all the Roman Catholic clergy 
of Bosnia belong to the Order of St. Francis. It took some amount 
of knocking at the rude wooden gate at the little yard of the par- 
sonage before we could get in; although, or perhaps because, our 
attempts at attracting attention were seconded by the baying of a 
large dog chained up in the yard. As we entered the door, the 
Franciscan was coming down-stairs to meet us, but it was only from 
his behaviour that I recognised in him the parish priest, for his dress 
had absolutely nothing clerical about it. The little fez on his head, 
the short fur-trimmed jacket or spencer of blue cloth, and the full 
baggy trousers fastened just below the knee, and gaiters of some- 
what Greek or Albanian cut, together with the bare neck and full 
beard, presented as marked a contrast to the usual appearance of a 
Roman Catholic priest as can easily be imagined. He and his curate, 
who wore an equally unclerical costume, received us cordially, but 
not without a certain embarrassment, for their dinner had long been 
over; it was Friday, and they had no meat in the house, while 
neither of us had dined. However, a few eggs were to be procured, 
and wine, of course, was at once forthcoming. The conversation 
here, as at Bihat, was carried on in three languages; while the priest 
and the officer conversed in their native Croatian, I could only inter- 
change ideas with my host in Latin, and when that failed, request in 
German the lieutenant to act as interpreter. These Franciscans are 
educated in Italy, and consequently know Italian, but seldom any 
other West European language. 

In Zavalje I made several acquaintances, more, indeed, than were 
to be expected in so small a place. One of these was a medical man, 
stationed at Korenica, who stopped at Zavalje on his way to visit a 
Mohammedan patient in Bihat. He was introduced to me as an 
enthusiastic student of the English language, and, indeed, he was 
able to speak it very fairly, but did not understand a word of the 
answers which I gave him. I was glad to come into contact with 
some one who regarded matters from another stand-point than that of 
the Frontier officer. So it was agreed that I should return to 
Korenica with him. On Sunday, after the mass had been performed 
in the old Slavonic—for Zavalje is situated in the diocese of Modrus 
and Zengg, which has the privilege of using the old liturgy—the 
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kolo was performed by the youths and maidens at the express 
instigation of the officers. The name of this national dance of the 
South Slavs means “circle.” It is, I believe, generally danced by 
the young of one sex alone. In the present case the young men 
formed a decided minority in the ring. Holding one another’s hands 
in such a way that each dancer leaned towards his or her right-hand 
neighbour, they moved round and round with a somewhat high and 
measured step, giving themselves the time by chanting some song. 
Every now and then the ring would open and admit one of the 
children standing without, until so many had been admitted as 
would inconvenience the dancers, when the circle broke up to be 
formed anew. The appearance of the people on this Sunday cer- 
tainly modified the opinion I had formed of the poverty of the 
country and the melancholy character of the inhabitants. A pecu- 
liar accompaniment to the music and the dance was the jingling of 
the coins of various kinds worn by the girls as necklaces. These 
coins have, in many cases, been handed down from mother to 
daughter for several generations, until they acquire a semi-sacred 
character in the eyes of their owners. An officer standing by told 
me that he had seen on a peasant woman in Bosnia a silver coin of 
the Emperor Hadrian, which he could by no means induce her to 
part with. They are, however, not always so precious or so old. 
Walking with the parish priest of Sluin through his orchard I saw 
something glittering like gold in the grass, and stooping to pick it 
up, was surprised at finding it so very light. It was, in fact, a new 
twenty-kreutzer piece of the reign of Francis Joseph washed over 
with gold. The priest called to the woman who was gathering in 
the plums, and she at once recognised it as her property. 

As the crow flies it is but a short distance from Zavalje to Korenica, 
but as the intervening hill is perfectly impassable to wheeled vehicles, 
and the weakness of my foot forbade my walking, I had to return 
the road that I came as far as Petrovo Selo. We then proceeded as far 
as Priboj, and descended a steep winding road beneath a pine forest, 
where the post had lately been robbed, to the small plain surrounded 
by high hills, in which Korenica is situated. My fellow-traveller 
pointed out to me the spot where the two robbers were executed with 
powder and ball. One of them, the elder of the. two, obstinately 
denied his guilt to the last, and died with a curse in his mouth. The 
younger one, who had been married but ten days before the robbery, 
indirectly confessed his share in the crime by observing that whoever 
married his widow would bea rich man. A little further on we 
passed the ruins of a Turkish tomb. When my friend was at Bihat 
a Turkish officer had given into his charge a soldier servant of his to 
be cured of a cutaneous eruption on the face. The poor fellow did 


not understand a word of Croatian, and so was unable to talk either 
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with his physician or with the people of the inn at which he was 
lodged in Korenica. To make matters more embarrassing the people 
of Korenica have a prejudice against a misbeliever, especially against 
one who had not only a cutaneous disorder, but could not even speak 
the language of their Mohammedan cousins, the Bosniacs. 

My medical friend not being a Croat looked at matters from a 
somewhat more philosophical point of view than most of my military 
informants. He considered the prejudice entertained on the Christian 
side of the frontier, with regard to the superiority in dirt attributed 
to the Mohammedan neighbours, to be unfounded. Indeed, I found 
that the more educated people were, the better, or, at any rate, less 
bad, was the idea they entertained about the Turks. Considered from 
a sanitary point of view, he thought the condition of the Frontier 
anything but satisfactory, while the medical supervision of the district 
was so inadequate that the pretence of keeping it up was only a 
farce. Most of the people whom I met—the educated, or would-be 
educated, I mean—were, like the major at Kostainica, fully impressed 
with their superiority tothe Turks. ‘That the Bosniacs address every- 
one as “thou” was actually cited as a proof of their want of civili- 
zation. My new friend, as a medical man, had better opportunities 
for making acquaintance with the home-life of the Mohammedans 
than his military comrades, and he spoke with evident respect of the 
elegance in poverty which he had observed among them. Like my 
Prussian predecessor, Herr Maurer, I had occasion to remark how 
little acquainted with the “neighbours” the Frontier officers are. 
But few of them have any active curiosity as to the other side of the 
border, and the curiosity of those few is baulked by the vigilant 
suspicion of the Turkish authorities. 

The part of the Frontier into which I had now come, and in which 
Korenica is situated, was the old county of Krbava, or Korbavia. 
This county—the word is here to be understood as the fief or domi- 
nion of a count, and not in the administrative sense which it has 
acquired in England and Hungary—and the adjoining one of 
Likka, were the first portions of the Frontier to be militarised. 
But the flood of Turkish invasion overwhelmed this first military 
colony, in spite of the German garrisons placed in its fortresses 
by Ferdinand of Austria, and it was not until 1689 that the country 
was recovered to Christendom by means of the “little war,” kept 
up at that time by the Frontier guards themselves against their 
Mohammedan neighbours. The whole of this part of the Frontier 
was at that time entrusted to the so-called Inner Austrian Chamber 
(Kammer), a sort of Government Board sitting at Gritz. The Inner 
Austrian authorities at first farmed out the newly acquired territory 
to an adventurer from Fiume. This arrangement, however, was 
disapproved by the Hofkammer at Vienna, the contract was declared 
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null and void, and the Inner Austrian authorities compelled to take 
the administration of the country into their own hands, sent thither 
a Count Coronini as their Commissioner. At first the Commissioner 
took to himself great credit for the energy with which he restrained 
the “innate savagery” of the people committed to his care. Soon, 
however, such a mass of complaints were brought, both by commu- 
nities and individuals, against Coronini—one of them, sent in by a 
priest, was to the effect that since he came into the Likka he had 
never confessed, and very seldom went to mass—that the authorities 
both at Gratz and Vienna determined on recalling him, and sent a 
certain Baron Rambschissl to take his place. But Coronini was not 
disposed to give up his position so easily, and succeeded, by his 
interest at Vienna, in preserving part of his authority. Thus the 
fierce people of Likka and Krbava, many of whom were converts, 
probably not entirely voluntary converts, from Mohammedanism, 
found that they had two tyrants instead of one. A judgment 
pronounced against the head of a powerful Roman Catholic clan, the 
Bunjevci, which was said to have been obtained by bribery, brought 
matters to a crisis. By daybreak, on the 6th of August, 1702, the 
Bunjevci, to the number of three -hundred, fell upon Coronini and 
Rambschissl at Ribnik, and murdered them in the church where 
they had taken refuge. The murderers then sent the priest who had 
before complained of Coronini’s irreligious life as their advocate to 
Gratz and Vienna. The Bishop of Zengg was sent on a mission of 
inquiry, and reported that the murdered Commissioners had fully 
deserved their fate by their misconduct. These events led gradually 
to the introduction of an orderly military government, although 
more than one of the succeeding commanders had to fly for their 
lives. The memory of the double murder in Ribnik still haunts 
Likka and Krbava as an obscure tradition, and I was told in Agram 
by one of my first Frontier acquaintances, himself a native of Krbava, 
that it would be an evil day for the Hungarians when they attempt 
to absorb that part of the Frontier, “for there the people do not 
understand joking.” 

These counties of Likka and Krbava were the part of the Croatian 
Military Frontier first established, first lost, and last recovered from 
the Turks. Matthias Hunyady, commonly known as Corvinus, gave 
them to Servian and Bosnian fugitives, free of tithes and taxes, on 
condition of their defending them against the Turks. Another 
King of Hungary, Lewis II., feeling himself too weak to defend that 
part of his dominions, committed them to the care of his brother-in- 
law and ultimate successor, Ferdinand I., Archduke of Austria and 
brother of the Emperor Charles V. The estates of Inner Austria, 
i.e. Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola, engaged themselves in 1578 to 
contribute annually money and men to assist the Croats in the 
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defence of their country against the common enemy, the Ottomans. 
From this beginning the Military Frontier arose. The fortresses, 
garrisoned partly by the Croats subject to the House of Hapsburg as 
kings of Hungary, partly by the Styrians, &c., their subjects as 
Archdukes of Austria, were ultimately placed in the hands of the 
central military authorities in Vienna, unfettered by the laws or 
legislatures of either Croatia or Hungary. The territory subject to 
this military régime experienced continual changes both of increase 
and decrease. Its increase depended upon the expulsion of the 
Turks from portions of Croatian and Hungarian territory which 
they had previously occupied ; its decrease was occasioned by the 
jealousy with which the Hungarian Diet regarded an institution 
that withdrew so large a part of the kingdom from its own control. 
Indeed, as the whole of the kingdoms of Croatia and Slavonia were at 
one time either in the hands of the Turks or subject to military 
administration, the very existence of the civil or provincial portions 
of these kingdoms is due to the agitation made by the Hungarian 
Diet in their behalf during the course of the last century. 

The whole of the Military Frontier was considered part and parcel 
of the Imperial Royal army, and as such was subjected to the Hof- 
kriegsrath (Court-Council of War) at Vienna, which has since 1848 
been succeeded by the Ministry of War. Consequently this ministry 
has departments for carrying on the administrative, judicial, and 
financial business of the Frontier. The reconciliation between 
Austria and Hungary in 1867 placed the Frontier in a singularly 
anomalous position. By the terms of that agreement the Imperial 
Royal army was declared an affair common to both halves of the 
monarchy. Thus, although the soil of the Frontier was held 
theoretically to belong to the Hungarian half, its government and 
administration were left in the hands of the Minister of War, who 
had become the “common” Minister of War. This arrangement 
had many curious consequences, For instance, although the Frontier 
was part of the Hungarian kingdom, the laws of Austria, not those 
of Hungary, were in force there. The Frontier was the only part of 
the monarchy expressly denied constitutional government, for it was 
not represented either in the Hungarian Diet or in the Reichsrath 
at Vienna. The reader will easily understand why the Hungarians 
considered these arrangements unsatisfactory, and determined without 
loss of time to break up the military organisation of the Frontier. 

The leading idea of the Military Frontier system was that the 
feudal or quasi-feudal dues and services rendered by the peasantry 
in other parts of the country, and previously in this part of the 
country also, to the lord, were replaced by military and civil ser- 
vice to the Crown. The Crown acquired the seignorial rights 
partly through the Turkish invasions and devastations having de- 
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stroyed all traces of the former proprietors, partly by purchase or 
exchange. The “noble” landlords having been thus got rid of, the 
Crown assigned the lands either to the local peasantry or to refugees 
from the Turkish provinces, and, forming them into regiments and 
companies, attached military service to the tenure of their lands. 
In case a man who was not subject to the Frontier military service 
acquired, through marriage with an heiress or in any other way, 
Jand to the tenure of which that military service was attached, he hada 
respite of two years allowed him, in which to decide whether he 
would submit himself to the statut or part with the property. 
There are, however, in the Military Frontier a small uumber of 
persons who either do not hold any land at all, or at any rate, less 
than six joch, the minimum considered necessary for military effi- 
ciency. These appear to have crept in in later times, when the 
necessity for military service had somewhat relaxed, and had picked 
up here and there unconsidered fragments of land. They are called 
Schiitzmanner (protection-men) and pay a certain exceptional tax. 
Besides these, the inhabitants of the few towns in the Frontier 
enjoyed an exceptional position. Instead of being subject to general 
military service they had to furnish a fixed number of soldiers in 
time of war, and, under the somewhat paradoxical title of ‘ Military 
Free Communities,”’ had a certain measure of self-government, were 
independent of the regimental authorities, while still subject to the 
Obercommando in Agram and the Ministry of War in Vienna. 

Although the whole male population of the Frontier between 
eighteen and fifty are theoretically bound to bear arms under extra- 
ordinary circumstances, actual service is really required only from 
those who are free from physical defects between their twentieth 
and thirty-sixth years. On attaining his twentieth year the 
Frontier-man is enrolled, and drilled, and receives his uniform and 
arms, at the expense of the Government. His duties are divided 
into external and internal. The first includes, besides service out- 
side the limits of the Frontier, the mounting guard at the head- 
quarters of his regiment, and watching the cordon or actual Turkish 
frontier. For external duty he receives pay, but within the bounds 
of his own company he discharges all military duties, takes part in 
target practice and in the spring and autumn exercises, acts as 
policeman, repairs the roads, &c., without pay. 

All the regiments in the Croato-Slavonian frontier are infantry 
regiments, but in each of them those companies which are along the 
cordon maintain severally thirty mounted Sereshans—the “Saracens ” 
of Viennese tradition after 1848. These sereshans are the only 
cavalry—if indeed they can be called such—in the Frontier. As 
far as I could make out, they are intended to discharge certain police 
duties, and to form a guard of honour for the major commanding on the 
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cordon when he has an official interview with the Turkish authorities. 
For the latter purpose they are the more suitable as they wear a 
peculiarly showy uniform, in fact a sort of national gala dress, of 
which a scarlet cloak is the principal feature. They have hence 
been called by the Viennese and other foreigners the “ red-mantles.”’ 
Owing to the part they took in the siege of Vienna in the October of 
1848 these sereshans, or red-mantles, are regarded in that capital as 
the typical Croat. Before Jellachic commenced his invasion of 
Hungary, which brought him under the walls of Vienna, he formed 
from the noble tenants of the Bishop the old landeriums, or guards 
of honour of the counties, and the wealthier peasants, a cavalry force 
to supply the deficiency of the Frontier in that arm. The sereshans 
formed the nucleus and the model of this hasty levy. Every sere- 
shan must keep at his own expense two draft-horses and one saddle- 
horse. When, however, he is engaged in active service beyond the 
limits of the Frontier, he receives compensation for the horse and 
allowance for its keep. It is a curious relic of Turkish influence in 
the Frontier that the non-commissioned officers in the corps of 
sereshans corresponding to sergeants and corporals are called 
respectively harambashas and vicebashas. 

The social phenomena of the Frontier, which arise out of the 
peculiar organisation of which I have attempted to enumerate the 
leading features, are scarcely less interesting. In the Frontier the 
word Grenzer, or “ Frontier-man,” is used to denote a certain social 
position, and corresponds to “ peasant ”’ in countries which have not 
a military organization. On the other hand, the higher and educated 
classes of society are represented by the officers, including the medical 
regiment and company officers, and the so-called auditors, who are 
in fact the legal officers of the regiment. The clergy of the two 
Churches, the Roman Catholic and the orthodox, do not form part 
of this military organization of society, but their social influence, 
especially that of the orthodox, is comparatively unimportant. The 
commercial element is represented by a class of shopkeepers, some 
of whom do a great deal of business and accumulate fortunes, but 
still without altering their status in society. But the general cha- 
racter of the Frontier is that of an out-of-the-way country exclusively 
inhabited by small people. Its most striking feature is the entire 
absence of the landlord class. The greatest man in a regiment is 
the colonel ; in a company, the captain ; but there are obvious differ- 
ences between their position and that of the county magnates and 
landed gentry of an aristocratically organised country, such as Eng- 
land or Hungary. The grenzer may have, perhaps often has, as real 
a feeling of loyalty towards his officer as the peasants on an 
estate may have to their landlord ; but the loyalty is due to the office, 
and in no degree to the family. 
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In fact, in many cases the officer is only their official superior. 
One of the few strangers with whom I conversed in the Frontier 
very forcibly described its social organization by saying, “The officer 
comes out of the peasant as well as the peasant out of the officer.” 
These words were used by the speaker to introduce his opinion that 
any large measure of reform must not be expected until the Frontier 
is invaded by strangers—in consequence, let us say, of its adminis- 
tration being taken in hand by the Hungarian Government. Apart 
from this controversial intention, I found in my short trip through 
the country several instances of the truth of his description. In one 
place the innkeeper was a pensioned ober-lieutenant, and had to be 
addressed as such by his guests. In one of my first drives I passed 
on the road a ladylike-looking person, leading by the hand a child 
whose dress exhibited a more refined taste than one would have ex- 
pected to find in such a wild neighbourhood. Asking my driver 
who she was, he answered, “She is the daughter of a captain,” and 
a few minutes after, passing a tchardak, he told me that that was 
her house. It did not differ in appearance from the houses of many 
of the peasantry. I asked what her husband was, and was told that 
he was a corporal. A lady once told me of the wife of a Frontier- 
man who rose from being a common soldier to the rank of general, 
and was made a baron. When his wife, the new baroness, called 
one day on the wife of a superior officer, who was a baroness by 
birth, and was asked how she did, she answered, “I get on pretty 
well, lady baroness, but still I always feel as if I had the water- 
bucket on my back.” Indeed, the officers’ wives whom I myself 
met belonged to no particular rank in society, they might be ladies 
or they might be peasant-women. An intelligent officer told me, 
quite incidentally, and not as if it was anything extraordinary, that 
his mother could not read or write. When I mentioned this to 
another Frontier officer, he said that he was not at ail surprised to 
hear it. In fact, he went on to say that, although he did not know 
any instance of a general who could not read and write, he had no 
doubt that there were several (and he mentioned one by name) for 
whom those accomplishments had not lost all traces of the difficulty 
with which they had been acquired. In one word, the position of an 
officer, whatever may be his rank, is purely personal; he did not 
inherit it from his parents, he does not hand it on to his children. 

Besides all this, wealth—the surest foundation of social influence 
—is denied to the Frontier officer. The rules of the service care- 
fully restrain them from making money, at any rate in an honest 
and open manner. Most of them have official residences, which are 
Government property. These have small plots of land attached to 
them ; but not only are the officers forbidden to carry on any trade or 
business whatever, but are not even allowed to rent land within the 
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limits of their own regiment, nor to recover debts by civil process 
from a Frontier-man, even when he belongs to another regiment. A 
captain, to whom I am indebted for a great deal of interesting in- 
formation with regard to these social questions, speaking of a hamlet 
which had the reputation of being a nest of robbers, nevertheless 
pleaded in their behalf that if they were robbers, they had what the 
Germans call “ character.” As a proof of this he told me that when 
posted there as lieutenant he went round to several farmhouses 
(Grenzhduser) in his district, and paid in advance for oats which he 
was to send for in the autumn. Before the autumn came, however, 
he was removed to another company, and thought no more about his 
oats, until he was pleasantly surprised by a message from a chemist, 
who had been his friend in the company he had left, informing him 
that the oats had been sent in to his house. This piece of honesty 
on the part of the grenzer the captain thought especially noteworthy, 
for if they had been so minded they might have violated their con- 
tract with impunity, whereas by delivering the oats they actually 
exceeded it. At the same time I observed that he laid stress on the 
fact that he had been removed to another company. By so doing he 
indirectly confessed that cases did occur in which officers abused 
their authority for their own private advantage. On this subject, 
however, I would not speak in detail, as I only heard of it from one 
single informant—himself, by the way, an officer in a Frontier 
regiment. 

In the Frontier regiments, as in the rest of the Austrian army, 
the officers were not allowed to marry without depositing caution- 
money, which served as a provision for their widows and orphans. A 
few years ago, however, a somewhat doubtful boon was conferred on 
the Frontier. Officers who had served ten years in the Frontier were 
allowed to marry without depositing any caution-money, provided 
the bride was the daughter of an officer who had likewise served ten 
years in the Frontier. From what has been said above, the reader 
will understand that this was—or at any rate at first sight appeared 
to be—a great boon to a large class of officers. An officer who had 
made up his mind that he should probably live and die in the 
Frontier, who lived far from the luxury of great cities, and felt no 
particular obligation to bring up his children more delicately than 
their grandfathers had been brought up before them, might well 
wish to settle down in life with a mate who had been educated in the 
same circle. At the same time I have heard the expediency of the 
measure questioned, and it has been characterized as a snare rather 
than a boon. It assumed the permanency of the present system, and 
when the Hungarians came to the fore in 1867 it became evident 
that the present system was doomed. Both justice and policy would 
seem to demand that the officers who have married, and, so to say, 
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taken root in the country, should have a claim to places in the civil 
administration which is to succeed the present military one. But 
the past history both of Hungary and the Frontier was such as to 
foster hatred and suspicion between them. The Government in 
Vienna always gave the Hungarians to understand that by means of 
the Frontier they could be taken in the rear. This, which had long 
been threatened, actually came to pass in 1848. Hungarians may 
say—at any rate may be suspected of saying—that it was not worth 
while going to the expense of demilitarizing the Frontier in order to 
hand it over to their enemies, the old Frontier officers. Besides 
which, say the latter, Hungary is a constitutional country, and places 
must be provided, if not for the relations of Hungarian ministers, at 
any rate for their supporters and partisans. 

Korenica stands in a broad and slightly swampy valley, with only 
a subterranean outlet for its waters, and in order to proceed on my 
way to Gospit, my waggon had to ascend an exceedingly steep and 
barren mountain before it got into another valley of the Krbava, in 
which is situate the company of Bunit. This valley is of a similar 
character to that of Korenica, but narrower, and appears perhaps 
even more so from its irregular.shape. Near Bunit my driver 
pointed out to me the grove of General Loudon. This Scotch soldier 
of fortune amused himself by planting, towards the end of the last 
century, a number of oak trees so as to represent troops drawn up 
in battle array. In the Roman Catholic church is a monument to 
his memory. 

From Bunit until we passed the company station of Kula, and 
were in the immediate neighbourhood of Gospit, the country had 
the same rugged and uninhabited aspect as that between Bunit and 
Korenica. According to the account given by the grenzer who 
drove me, the people of this part of the country are unarmed, “ like 
the women.” He pointed out to me on the side of a rocky hilla 
place in which he, in company with a large number of waggoners 
coming from Gospit, had been plundered by a party of ten or a dozen 
robbers, who had concealed themselves among the rocks. According 
to his account, this robber band was of a peculiarly composite 
character, comprising not only Frontier-men, but also Dalmatians, 
Mohammedan Bosnians, and Christians from the Turkish territory. 
My driver was an instance how far down in the social scale political 
pessimism, the special evil from which the Austrian Empire now 
suffers, can penetrate. Speaking of his experiences as a soldier in 
Italy, he said, “Our Emperor will lose one province after another, 
until he has nothing left.” It was getting dark as we descended 
the hill from Kula, and came on the level ground of the valley of the 
Likka, in which stands Gospit, the head-quarters of the Likkaner 
regiment, which counts first of all the regiments of the Frontier. 
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The size of the inn suggested what was proved true by the morning 
light—that Gospit was by far the largest and most civilised place 
that I had seen since leaving Petrinia. 

As a general rule the traveller finds that the robbers are in some 
other part of the country than that through which he happens to be 
passing. In Agram they have a terrible idea of the insecurity of 
Bosnia, while in the Sluiner regiment I was told that in Turkey there 
was less danger than in the Frontier, but in the Frontier less than in 
Civil Croatia, and that the safest travelling was along the cordon. 
Gospit proved to be the exception to my previous experiences in 
Hungary and Croatia. Putting my head out of the window of the 
inn the morning after my arrival, I saw the mail-coach starting for 
Karlstadt vid Otochac. It was followed by an open waggon contain- 
ing four infantry soldiers, whose white coats showed that they were 
not Frontier-men, but belonged to some regiment of the line. It 
appeared from what everybody told me that there were two-and- 
twenty robbers belonging to the regiment of the Likka, whose names 
and addresses were known to the authorities, but whom they never- 
theless could not lay hold of. Before I came into the Frontier I had 
been told that the robbers never interfered with officers or plundered 
the company’s money. At Zavalje, however, I had already received 
a hint that this was a rule not without an exception, for the lieute- 
nant who had to bring the money from Otochac, was escorted by a 
corporal and twelve soldiers. On my telling him of the above rule, 
he said it was so; but did not wish it to be first proved false in his 
ease. A major, to whom I had an introduction in Gospit, advised 
me to give up my plan of crossing the Velebit into Dalmatia, and 
proceed by way of Carlopago, Pago, and the Austrian Lloyd’s 
steamer to Zara. If, however, I persisted in adhering to my original 
plan, he recommended me to wait three days, when the officers of 
the several companies would be leaving Gospit with their supplies of 
money. The insecurity of the roads in this part of the world is 
merely another instance of the breakdown of the military system. 
Nor of that only, the weakness of Austrian government is especially 
conspicuous in these parts. The mail which now only runs from 
Karlstadt to Gospit formerly continued its course as far as Zara, and 
our follow-countryman, Mr. A. A. Paton, in 1846-7 entered Dal- 
matia and returned from that country by that coach. But a few 
years ago it was robbed of a large sum of money while it was crossing 
the mountain, and the Austrian authorities, confessing their inability 
to cope with the robbers, ordered the coach to run no further than 
Gospit. The very fact that every Dalmatian who choses to do so 
bears arms is in itself another confession of Austrian weakness. 
That privilege was taken away a few years ago, but had to be given 
back in consequence of the successful insurrection of the Dalmatian 
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mountaineers in the extreme south of that kingdom during the 
winter of 1869-70. 

The next day, when the waiter came into my room to call me to 
dinner, he told me that there was a captain already seated at the 
table who wished to make my acquaintance. On joining him I 
found that he had had the good fortune to be taken prisoner by the 
French in 1859, which accounted for the interest he felt in me as a 
West European. He had been sent as a prisoner of war to the very 
town in which I myself had learnt French, which place happened at 
the time of our meeting to be threatened by the advance of the 
Prussians. Like all other Croats who had any personal acquaint- 
ance with the French, he sympathised strongly with that unfortunate 
nation. On my representing to him the dilemma which the major 
had set before me, he decidedly advised my keeping to my original 
plan, and consequently waiting till the meeting of the officers had 
broken up. “ For,” said he, “you are right in supposing the road 
from Gospit to Carlopage to be not more secure than the other roads 
in the neighbourhood ; in the second place, when you are once in 
the island of Pago you never know with certainty when you can 
get away, for it often happens that the dura (north-east wind) blows 
with such fury that the Lloyd’s steamers do not put in to Pago for 
weeks together.” 

After dinner my new friend showed me a monument which was 
being erected to a local worthy—of course an employé of the War 
Office at Vienna—whose name I regret to say I have forgotten, but 
whose merit consisted in his having used his official position to 
promote the extension of education in the Frontier. The monument 
consisted of an obelisk made of a solid block of a marble found in 
the neighbourhood, weighing one hundred and fifty centner.' This 
block had been brought into the town on a waggon constructed 
expressly for the purpose, and tasked the exertions of forty-eight 
men and fifty-four oxen. 

Whilst waiting in the town for my escort, I found a Prussian, who 
was established at Agram asa photographer. Like all other strangers 
in the Frontier, he complained bitterly of the ignorance and obstinacy 
of the people. He was especially severe on a robber-hunter, who 
went out shooting robbers with an old-fashioned gun of very large 
bore, which he loaded with two balls linked together by a small 
chain. This man he wanted to photograph as a picturesque savage 
for the benefit of his customers in more civilised lands; but neither 
bribes nor entreaties would induce him to sit for his portrait. The 
photographer thought that the officers ought to interfere and compel 
him to do so. 

The captain whese acquaintance I had made at the dinner-table, 
not only introduced me to a lieutenant whose station lay on the road 


(1) A centner is equal to about 123 pounds avoirdupois. 
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to Dalmatia, but also commended me to the care of an innkeeper 
from his own station. He said the man knew the road to Zara well, 
as he was accustomed to buy wine there. My new driver was a 
genuine Likkaner in appearance—disproportionately tall, but with 
powerful limbs, and of great strength, and bore on his head the red 
fez, universal in this part of the Frontier. 

When the morning and the waggon arrived, I found that an 
immense heap of hay was piled up on the back of it, a couple of feet 
higher than my head. As Dalmatia does not produce enough hay 
for its own consumption, and the innkeepers on the road would charge 
exorbitant prices for it, my driver took with him all the provender, 
both oats and hay, which his horses would require for the journey 
thither and back again. My waggon drove out of Gospit alone over 
the stony plain of the Likka, but at the first halting-place we found 
the waggon of the lieutenant, with his soldier-driver, waiting for us. 
We, too, waited until another lieutenant, who had charge of the 
money belonging to another company further east, and an orthodox 
pope, joined us, thus raising our caravan to the number of four 
waggons—all the others, except mine, displaying a soldier’s musket, 
to say nothing of such concealed arms as daggers, and pistols, and 
the officers’ swords. A little way off from the halting-place, the 
road passed through about a mile or so of brushwood. There we 
found a corporal and his twelve men waiting to escort us until we 
again got out into the open country. As the pope’s waggon loitered 
behind the others, we had to wait for them before entering the sus- 
pected portion of the road, and I shall not soon forget the looks of 
mingled humiliation and amusement on the lieutenant’s face, to whose 
care I had been commended, as he came up to my waggon to exchange 
a few words by way of passing the time. When we came to the 
point where the road to Zara turns off from that to Knin, our caravan 
divided, the pope and one of the lieutenants proceeding to Grachac, 
while my leader and myself turned off to St. Rok, where he was 
stationed. 

As we approached the latter place, my driver, who did not profess 
a conversational knowledge of German, made a great effort, and 
turning towards me, said, with a pause between each word, “ Nehmen 
sie einige soldaten ?” (“Take you a few soldiers ?”’). On my assent- 
ing, he gave a murmur of approval. Arrived in St. Rok, I found 
the lieutenant proposed to send me on with an escort of only two 
armed grenzer. He acquiesced in my desire to have that force 
doubled, but evidently seemed to consider it an unreasonable one, 
and, as I thought, took it as a slight on himself and his men. How- 
ever, with our four grenzer on foot, each with a musket in his hand, 
we began the ascent of the Velebit. Viewed from Gospit, the 
aspect of this mountain is that of a long jagged wall of from five to 
six thousand feet high, which shuts out from the plain of Likka the 
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warm breath of the south and the sea. The side turned toward the 
Military Frontier, although sufficiently rocky to show the barren 
character of the soil of the Karst, is yet partially shaded by an oak 
forest. Through its trees we wound our zigzag way to Mali-Hallan, 
the last post in the Military Frontier towards Dalmatia. 

The name of the postmaster at this place was the last set down by 
the colonel who in Agram had written out for me the route I was to 
follow, and while a new escort was being provided for me in place of 
the grenzer, who were to return to St. Rok, we exchanged a few 
words over a pot of hot coffee. The hospitable postmaster was espe- 
cially proud of a small collection of old Roman coins found in that 
neighbourhood. In spite of my frequent detentions, owing to bad 
weather, my accident in Maljevac, and the robbers of the Likka, I 
had carried out the programme the retired colonel had prescribed for 
me, with two not very important exceptions. The first was an excur- 
sion from Topusko over the Turkish frontier to Buzhim, which my 
friends in Topusko dissuaded me from undertaking. In the second 
place, I proceeded from Zavalje to Gospit through Korenica, instead 
of through Otochac, giving up the excursion to the Plishevica lakes, 
which the state of my foot prevented-me from making. My conver- 
sation with the postmaster was brought to an end by the announce- 
ment that my waggon and my new escort were ready. Before I 
could start, I had, however, to pay the four grenzer who had accom- 
panied me from St. Rok, and I am sorry to say that they were 
exceedingly dissatisfied with the sum which the postmaster and the 
non-commissioned officer commanding at the station thought was the 
maximum they ought to receive. “ But you will have no trouble,” 
said the latter, “ with the escort that I have given you, as they are 
both of them soldiers.” As he spoke, two men in complete military 
equipment, and with fixed bayonets, mounted the waggon. One took 
his place on the hay by my side, the other on the board in front by 
the driver 

As soon as the first turn in the road among the last remaining 
trees of the oak forest hid Mali Hallan from our eyes, we came upon 
a wayfarer, whose turban showed him to be a Dalmatian, while his 
dress testified to his poverty. My driver had evidently expected him, 
and addressed to mea few unintelligible words in Croatian, apparently 
soliciting a ride for his friend. Of course I assented, as I had often 
done in similar cases in Hungary. What is the use of disturbing the 
harmony of the party for a trifle? Soon after, as the road began to 
descend the other side of the mountain, and our pace to quicken, I 
perceived that the wine which it appeared my driver had been 
discussing with our late escort had got into his head. This was no 
very pleasant discovery to make, as the turbanned vagabond perched 
on the hay tower behind me made the waggon appear even more 
top-heavy than before, while the horses dashed at a very rapid pace 
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down the winding road, over the edge of which nothing was to be 
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seen softer than rocks and stones. The only encouraging circum- 
stance was that the two soldiers had evidently observed our driver’s 
condition, which, however, did not appear to disturb their equa- 
nimity. 

It had long been my wish to make the acquaintance of a definite 
visible land frontier between two countries. And I may as well 
confess that the principal reason why I clung so obstinately to my 
plan of crossing the Velebit, was a secret hope of there finding such 
a frontier. I must say that my hope was gratified even beyond my 
most sanguine expectations. As I left Mali Hallan the evening was 
visibly drawing on, while the immediate vicinity of the forest to the 
lonely station made it darker than it had been during the ascent of 
the mountain. About two or three hundred yards of comparatively 
level road brought us to the point where the road begins to descend. 
At once the whole aspect of the scenery around was entirely 
changed ; not only had the oak forest completely disappeared, but 
the only vegetation to be seen above the rank of a shrub was a few 
wind-blasted, hunger-bitten, distorted trees at the bottom of well- 
like rocky chasms. These well-like cavities are everywhere charac- 
teristic of the formation of the Karst; but elsewhere I had found 
them barely large enough to hold a kitchen garden, or at the most 
a small field; here they were almost large enough to be called 
valleys. It must not, however, be supposed that any kind of vegeta- 
tion was conspicuous here, except by its sparseness. I had regarded 
with instinctive dislike the barrenness of the country from Korenica 
to Gospit, not to say the whole plain of the Likka; but these places 
now occurred to my memory as if clothed with the verdure of an 
English park, in contrast to the horrid desolation of weather-worn, 
grey stone around me. At the same time, from my elevated position, 
as it were, on the top of a gigantic staircase, I looked over the whole 
breadth of Dalmatia, as far as the rocky islands in the blue Adriatic 
—scoglie, as they are called—while, as it were, immediately under 
our feet there reached far into the land the arm of the sea, a con- 
tinuation of the Canale di Morlacca, which reaches to Karin, forming 
a series of land-locked, salt-water lochs or fjords. All this splendid 
panorama was lit up by the last rays of the sun as it set, red and 

angry, behind the long low line of blue rocks in the west. We were 
accompanied by a violent noisy wind, the bura of the north-eastern 
Adriatic, of which so many extraordinary stories are told. As if to 
encourage me, it had overturned the post-waggon the day before I 
passed the Velebit, and when my driver drew up to let his turbanned 
friend get down, he assured me, that in the very identical spot where 
we were then stopping, the wind had overturned a waggon loaded with 
eight centners. Fifty yards further on we drew up before a nonde- 
script-looking building on the left-hand side of the road, while a 
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small chapel, built in the Italian style, was perched on a bank on 
our right hand. Both were clearly shown in the white moonlight, 
which, lighting up the surrounding desolation, made it look even 
more ghastly than before. 

The long day's journey naturally indisposed me from asking 
questions, either in a language of which I knew only the very first 
elements, or in one with which my companions were but very little 
better acquainted. I therefore allowed my driver to get down from 
his seat, without asking him where or why we had halted. He dis- 
appeared round the corner of the long building on our left. This 
had a door on the ground-floor, and three windows on the first- 
floor, all of them closed, and affording no sign of any life within. 
After a pause, which perhaps only appeared a long time owing 
to the silence and the chill night air, he returned, as silently as 
he had left us, and led the horses the same way he himself had gone. 
Through large folding doors like those of a barn, the waggon was 
drawn into a perfectly dark covered yard or shed, and then through 
a similar doorway into a second, where, on the right hand, was seen 
a house-door, with a big, burly man holding a lantern, accompanied 
by a younger man, and a young woman who saluted me in Italian. 
It thus gradually dawned upon my intelligence that this was a post 
of the Dalmatian gendarmerie, so arranged as to afford the fewest 
possible exposed points to the attack of the ma/viventi. When we 
left the next morning, the waggon passed out through a third shed, 
having never been turned round while under the roof of this com- 
posite building ; for throughout Dalmatia, outside the principal towns, 
to entertain strangers seems to be one of the recognised duties of 
the guardians of order, and in a country in which the general 
standard of comfort is so low, these stations are to be recommended 
not only for their security, but for the decency, not to say compara- 
tive luxury, of the accommodation they afford. Thus the big burly 
man who received me with the lantern was, in spite of his exceed- 
ingly undressed appearance, not only the host of my inn, but also the 
commandant of the station. He was a famous toper of those parts, 
and never drank out of a glass holding less than a quart. He 
expressed extreme regret at our having no common medium of con- 
versation, as he knew no other languages than Italian and Croatian. 
His daughter, who acted as waitress and chambermaid, knew scarcely 
more Germen than her father, so that the son, who had picked up a 
little German at school in Zara, was continually called in to act as 
interpreter. On looking out of the window I saw the chapel oppo- 
site, clear and cold and grey amidst the grey rocks in the brilliant 
moonlight, while the wind kept howling, whistling, and lamenting, 
as if I were indeed in the waste land “where no one comes, or hath 
come, since the making of the world.” 

It was fairly morning when, my coffee drunk, my reckoning paid, 
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my host taken leave of, I found myself again in the waggon, and 
was led through the third covered shed into daylight. Two gen- 
darmes, in their dapper uniforms and with fixed bayonets, seated 
themselves on the waggon, and we again rattled roughly down the 
zigzag road to Obrovazzo, a small Italian-looking town on the 
Zermaja, near the point where it falls into the Canale di Morlacca. 
Here we stopped for breakfast, and to make up our minds whether 
we should or should not take two more gendarmes as our escort to 
the next station, that is to say as far as Karin. The two gendarmes 
who had escorted me to Obrovazzo could speak but little more 
German than my driver and my host of the preceding night, one 
of them belonging to some Slav nationality or other, while his com- 
panion was an dtalian from Lombardy. A tailor from Gospit, who 
could speak German, was fastened upon me by my driver to serve 
at once as guide and interpreter, and as robbery accompanied by 
murder had taken place the day before near the road over which we 
were to pass, we determined upon taking an escort. The corporal 
in command of the gendarmerie at Obrovazzo was a Hungarian, who 
told us of the ineffectual pursuit he had made yesterday after the 
robbers, and the way in which a deaf mute beggar, who had been 
ill-used by them, had contrived to give him information. The band 
were five in number, and had gone off in the direction of Benkovac. 
Here I paid for the gendarmerie who had accompanied me to Obro- 
vazzo and those who were to accompany me to Karin, at the moderate 
rate of thirty-five kreutzers a man per stage. One of my new escort 
was a Tyrolese from Welsh Tyrol; the other, who sat beside me, was 
a Slavonian from Carinthia. He complained bitterly of the habits 
of robbery and violence so widely spread among the people, the 
sympathy which the brigands received from the rest of the popula- 
tion, and the inhospitable treatment the gendarmes experienced. 
Once, as a shepherd made his appearance on the bank above the road 
with somewhat suspicious suddenness, he moved his gun so as to be 
able at once to take aim. The country through which we passed was 
perfect in its peculiar style of desolation ; the burnt-up soil came 
frequently to sight, being otherwise covered, in almost equal propor- 
tions, with small blocks of stone and low growing shrubs, over 
which here and there shepherds led or drove their small flocks of 
sheep or goats. Occasionally, where we came nearer to the sea, there 
was a little cultivation. Karin, like Obrovazzo, lies in a deep, warm 
ravine, and consists of but two buildings, representing the two factors 
of civilisation in rural Dalmatia, a convent of Franciscans and the 
barracks of the gendarmerie. Here, for the first time in my life, I 
saw a grove of olive trees, with olives on them—the blue-grey 
olive of the Greek poets—a plant most interesting from its associa- 
tions, and which to my eyes did not appear so ugly as it is generally 
said to be by English travellers. My driver now gave a decided 
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vote against burdening ourselves with any further escort, and I parted 
from the gendarmes with a strong feeling of respect for the force 
that turned out such intelligent, well-behaved, active-looking men. 

Soon after we had got up out of the sheltered ravine of Karin 
and were again on the sun-scorched plateau, we stopped at a small 
collection of houses, one of which was a shop for the sale of the 
liqueurs by which Zara is best known in England, and directly 
opposite was a small dirty house with open doors, which seemed at 
once a slaughter-house, a butcher’s shop, and a house of entertain- 
ment for man and beast: at any rate, the skins of the animals whose 
flesh was cooked inside, hung on the wall close to the door. Two 
rough benches were placed on each side of an equally rough table, 
long and rickety, along which were ranged several dirty-looking 
men dressed in a semi-Turkish costume, for the most part with 
turbans on their heads, and pistols and daggers stuck in their broad 
belts. The impression their appearance made on me was not so 
much that of lawless and dangerous characters—most of the faces 
had on them a smile of boorish good humour—as that of men who 
were of no use to themselves or anybody else—men who did not - 
know any kind of profitable work, and would not engage in it if 
they did. They were eating with their pocket-knives black bread 
and dark-coloured meat, and drinking the black strong wine of the 
country, of which it is difficult to say whether the taste or the smell 
is most abominable. The mutton of Dalmatia is not appetising, 
and the very plain cooking to which it had been subjected, was not 
calculated either to supplement or conceal its natural defects. I was 
therefore glad when my driver, who had left the house for a few 
minutes, returned with a handful of garlic, upon which and the 
black bread I dined that day. 

With every desire to be internationally impartial, I must say that 
I never took kindly to the wines of South Slavia. Even in Agram 
I once offended the national susceptibilities of a young Croat by 
openly expressing my longing for Hungarian wine; and Agram 
was the place in Croatia where I drank the best wine. What I 
principally complained of there was that the innkeepers sold as 
Hungarian, wine whose peculiar smack showed its Croatian or 
Dalmatian origin. The wines I tasted from Agram to Zara, both 
inclusive, fall into two perfectly distinct classes. The first is the 
white Croatian wine, which, if better cultivated, might perhaps 
become more delicate, but which at present, though not wanting in 
strength, is too sour and uncertain of flavour to be pleasant. The 
other is the Dalmatian wine, as dark-coloured as port, and muddier. 
It has no quality of wine that is ever praised, except body, being 
strong and fiery, and is in itself a sufficient cause for all the crimes of 
violence committed in Dalmatia. But its principal characteristic, 
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his sight and smell, is a decided flavour of dirt. Ido not pretend 
to explain this, nor to define it more accurately, but that it is so 
is undeniable; and no other feature of Zara has imprinted itself so 
forcibly on my memory as the stink of new wine that pervaded the 
whole place, as the purple juice oozed out of unnumbered casks, and 
stained the kennels and flagstones of its narrow streets. 

The five or six hours’ journey which at last brought us to Zara, 
was interesting, if from no other cause, at least from the likeness and 
unlikeness the life around bore to that of Croatia. One saw, as it 
were, the same materials worked up by a different artist. There 
were the same peasantry around, but dressed in a different costume, 
under a different climate, and amid different scenery. Then at the 
only remaining halting-place I saw a travelling carriage, an old- 
fashioned, but still civilised piece of furniture, suggesting city life 
in a way that nothing that I had seen for weeks had done. Farther 
on, a loaded donkey, and at last a dandy taking his afternoon ride, 
with a neatly-brushed silk cylinder on his head, and so we came to 
the gate of terra firma, where, as Zara is a free port, the custom- 
house officers threatened to examine my trunk, and across the bridge 
over the salt-water moat by which the Venetians converted the 
peninsula on which Zara stands into an island, and through one or 
two narrow streets, until I was told that the waggon could not go 
any farther. Two red-capped porters seized my luggage and carried 
it to my inn through streets all but impassable for wheeled carriages. 
The weakness of my foot, and a cold caught during the passage of 
the Velebit, prevented my exploring, as I should wish, the curiosities 
of Zara. This, however, is the less to be regretted, as the maritime 
cities of Dalmatia have been recently visited by more than one 
English traveller; although their ignorance of the South Slav 
language, and a too great attachment, perhaps, to the comforts of 
civilised life, have prevented them from studying rural Dalmatia and 
its Slavonic population as the German, Heinrich Noé. Judging 
from his book, the desolation and barbarism which I noticed along 
the highway leading to the capital, are surpassed by the squalid 
misery to be found in more secluded portions of the province. To 
lay waste Dalmatia, the most opposite powers have combined—the 
fierce sun of the south and the wild wind of the north, the selfish rule 
of cultivated Venice and the improvident indolence of the barbarous 
Morlachs. Nor has the rule of Austria as yet done much to restore 
what Turks and Venetians destroyed. On the contrary, Viennese 
politicians have, to further the ends of political party, been too apt 
to strengthen the power of the anti-national minority, who live in the 
towns along the coast, in opposition to the Slavonic population, who, 
if less civilised, are at least seven times as numerous, and into whose 
hands the government of the province must ultimately fall. 


Arruur J. Parrerson. 





SOME NEW ASPECTS OF THE LAND QUESTION. 


Wuy do the landlords of this country enjoy its soil, to the exclusion 
of the rest of the community? Why can a stranger to the land, a 
resident, it may be, in London or Paris, legally and morally, exact one 
pound or two pounds an acre from all who would cultivate a certain 
farm in Yorkshire or Ulster? Nine out of ten persons to whom 
these elementary questions are addressed will answer that the land- 
lord or his representatives, in point both of law and equity—some 
vendor fairly paid or some ancestor of the present owner making a 
valid devise—breught the land to its present state of cultivation. He 
drained the land, once a swamp or morass ; he fenced the open wold 
or moor, once free to all comers to rcam over; often it was he who 
erected the barns, stables, and farm-steading in general, and out of 
the rent of one or two pounds, well scrutinised, there is, perhaps, not 
one farthing which is other than the interest or the capital or labour 
of the landlord, his ancestor, or a vendor of the estate. This is the 
popular philosophy of the rights of landowners ; it is also, by the 
way, substantially the reasoning of Locke and not a few philosophers. 

Let us examine it in the light of the history of English agricul- 
ture. I think that those who repeat the above theory, and who 
regard the existing rights of the landowner as all based on the 
same simple and sacred principle as that which consecrates the right 
to a chattel, the product of a man’s own skill or labour, cannot be 
aware of the presence in the statutes, the common law, and in Eng- 
lish history, of a mass of evidence at variance with this popular 
compendium of the origin and justification of the landlord’s preroga- 
tive. It is curious indeed that this theory should still be repeated, 
when there lie spread out to the view of all numerous facts irrecon- 
cilable withit. Apart altogether from remote considerations touching 
the manner in which the landowners became possessed of their 
functions, dismissing as too alien from modern times the question of 
the propriety of any original grant and appropriation, it can be 
shown that neither they nor their representatives in the past have 
been the exclusive improvers and fertilisers of the soil. It is dubious, 
in truth, whether they have been the chief improvers. Others have 
laboured, and often they have entered into the fruits of that labour. 
Many of the improvements which do not bring immediate returns, 
and his alleged peculiar fitness for executing which is the popular 
apology for the breadth and extent of the rights of the landlord, 
perhaps would not have been now accomplished, and might have 
been indefinitely delayed, but for the State’s assistance, or, in other 
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words, but for subsidies to the landowners coming from the taxpayers. 
As to less arduous works, exacting a small outlay of capital, and 
bringing compensation quickly, many of these have been executed 
by leaseholders, or even tenants-at-will. Such is still often the case. 
Often when the landowner seems to be the improver, and to bear the: 
costs, appearances are deceptive, for the tenant’s rent is augmented, 
and it is he who in reality bears the burden. 

To prove and illustrate these assertions, let me, in the first 
place, recall to my readers some evidence that the drainage of the 
country, both arterial and surface, is due in a very great degree, 
directly or indirectly, to the State. From well-nigh the ear- 
liest times of which we have record, the draining or managing of 
the sewers (sea-weirs) of the country has been regarded as a portion 
of the business of the Government. One not familiar with the eastern 
counties of England can scarcely realise the importance of this agency 
in a young country. With a humid climate, and a low water-shed, 
and dull rivers trailing their slow, ill-defined way to the sea, and 
steeping the meadows so as to make them resemble the Dutch polders, 
there is no possibility of effective tillage unless arduous preliminary 
works are effected, and unless it is somebody’s business to maintain 
these works when once executed. We are apt, too, to be unmindful 
of the extent to which embankments against the sea were needed, 
especially along the east coast. Some parts of these counties, such as 
the Great Level of the Fens, have been pulled ashore. It has been 
hard work to keep others from going out to sea. Romney Marsh has 
really been as much made as the Great Eastern, or the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway. “It was not only the custom,” says Mr. 
Woolrych, in his work on sewers, “‘ but their (the Government’s) duty 
also, to save and defend the realm against the sea, as well as against 
enemies, so that it should be neither drowned nor wasted.” For the 
supervision of this department of drainage, there was no need of 
special enactments. It was part of the common law that the Crown 
should undertake its supervision, and when the embankments gave 
way, the sheriff could impress the labour of the county. In fact, 
there naturally grew up in Romney Marsh a code of customs subse- 
quently made binding elsewhere. For the formation of inland 
sewers, on the other hand, it was necessary to resort to Parliament. 
“Sewers for the melioration of land,” observes Lord Hale on this 
head, “‘ were by act of Parliament.” The first important enactment 
relative to inland drainage is the 6 Henrv VI. c. 5. It empowered 
the Lord Chancellor to grant Commissions of Sewers, with autho- 
rity to impose rates. The bulk of the provisions of this act were 
incorporated in the 23 Henry VIII. c. 5, the act which, somewhat 
amended, is the basis of the authority of the existing Sewer Com- 
missioners. The preamble of this statute promises enormous amelio- 
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rations. The draughtsman rises into eloquence, and almost poetry, 
while he descants on the losses and damages inflicted by the 
“outrageous surges ” and the “outrageous springs.” Robert Callis, 
a learned lawyer, who prelected on this statute at Gray’s Inn, loses 
his head in contemplating the benefits wrapped up in the folds of this 
statute. It was, indeed, the fashion for ancient writers of legal text- 
books, such as Coke or Littleton, to put a few sprigs of rhetoric and 
philosophy in their works, just as it is for many a modern professor to 
put a flower on his desk ; but Callis, in defiance of the nature of his 
subject, and far in excess of the fashion of his time, swathes and 
immerses himself in rhetorical foliage. Nevertheless, we are assured 
that the act produced by no means great results. Its scope was 
much restricted by the action of the courts of law, which chose to 
construe it as having reference only to improvements of the channels 
of navigable rivers, and which declined to sanction charges imposed 
with a view to carry out drainage if of a novel character. If this 
paper were designed to be a history of drainage in England, it 
would be necessary to speak of the services rendered by James I. and 
Charles I., the former of whom brought over and employed Cornelius 
Vermuyden, a skilful Dutch engineer. It would also be essential to 
dwell upon the 13 Elizabeth, c. 9. In this brief narrative I may, how- 
ever, pass by these details; and of the numerous acts continuing or 
amending the above, I need mention only one, the 3 and 4 William IV. 
¢. 22, which empowered the occupiers of three-fourths of the land 
affected to raise rates for certain agricultural purposes. By whom were 
the rates raised under the above statutes puid? That is the point 
most material to this inquiry. Under the statute of Henry VIII. the 
rates were contributed by the tenants as well as by the owners. The 
expressions employed in the act are very general: “He which hath 
tenements, profits, rents, common of pasture, profits of fishery, or 
other commodities ; or such as have safety, profit, defence, or other 
commodity.” Indeed, the owners were rated only exceptionally. As 
regards the general sewers rate, originating in 23 and 24 Vice. c. 133, 
the rule was that the occupiers paid most of the rates. Owners 
were laid under special contribution only when the expenditure was 
“ special ”’—that is, only when it exceeded £1,000. It may be con- 
tended that the ultimate incidence of the taxes was on the owners, 
an abatement in rent ensuing whenever the occupier was assessed. 
But this tendency, if operative at all, was neutralized by at least two 
circumstances: the rates were uncertain, and they could not be fore- 
seen when the landlord and tenant bargained, if bargain they did ; 
and the Commissioners were appointed chiefly from among the land- 
owners. 

While thus helping to augment the value of land, the State had 
up to this period been content to empower landowners to rate recal- 
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citrant members of their own class or their tenants. In tracing 
briefly the history of subsequent legislation, it is unnecessary to do 
more than refer to the fact that there were passed various acts for 
the formation of companies, furnished with power to issue debentures, 
in order to drain such tracts as Cambridge Fens. Private drainage 
companies still exist. In virtue of special acts owners with limited 
interests are permitted to charge their estates with loans from these 
companies for the purpose of improvements, and these charges take 
priority. In the beginning of this reign the Legislature began two 
kinds of novel operations. The wonderful results accomplished by Mr. 
Smith of Deanstoun’s method of draining were then exciting much 
attention. Sir Robert Peel preached the advantages of draining, and 
practised his teaching. On his own estate he drained two thousand nine 
hundred acres, and to all his tenants he offered to drain their farms at 
his own expense on condition that they paid four per cent. on the out- 
lay. The distress of Ireland being then sore and grievous, the necessity 
of exceptional intervention on the part of the Legislature being then 
generally admitted, philanthropy came to the aid of the existing 
eagerness to drain. It was argued that the bogs of Ireland were the 
great source of her poverty. A select committee of the House of 
Lords in 1830 recommended drainage at the public expense as highly 
expedient. One way in which this eagerness showed itself was in 
interference with entails. By the 3 and 4 Vic. c. 55, and the 8 and 
9 Vic. c. 56, as well as by the Acts applying’ to Scotland, landlords 
who were only tenants for life were permitted to charge their 
estates with money to be expended in drainage. As the State did 
not furnish the money, there was no clear objection to be taken to 
the principle of this proposal. The chief flaws in these acts were 
of a very different character; they did not enable the tenant for life 
to charge the land for a sufficiently long period. The term of 
eighteen years for the repayment of all instalments was too short. 
But in principle these acts were perhaps expedient. The Legislature 
had allowed entails to be created. Too many of the landlords, being 
tenants for life, found themselves debarred from either charging 
their land or selling any portion in order to raise money to be 
expended on improvements, and as the option of selling was naturally 
unpalatable to a parliament of landowners, the only alternative was 
permission to charge one’s land. By the 9 and 10 Vic. ¢.101., how- 
ever, a new era was opened for the English landowner. ‘‘ Whereas,” 
says the preamble of this act, the first of a series of eleemosynary 
statutes, known as the Public Money Drainage Acts, which absolved 
the English landlords from a not unimportant portion of their duties, 
“it is desirable that works of drainage should be encouraged, in 
order to promote the increased productiveness of the land and the 
healthiness of the districts where it is required, and to supply the 
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demand for agricultural labour, especially at that season of the year 
when other sources are expended,” &c. This preamble, so redolent of 
an old-world Political Economy, was the strange language used by 
- a parliament of which Cobden and Joseph Hume were members. 

learly the landlords were not to surrender the Corn Laws without 
some solid equivalent. The fear that under a réyime of free trade 
the farmers of England would be unable to endure foreign competi- 
tion—a fear which induced Peel generously to offer to his tenants 
a reduction of rent in some cases—weighed with Parliament, and 
quieted its scruples against granting this measure of relief to the 
landowners, and the result was that £2,000,000 were allotted to the 
landowners of Great Britain and £1,000,000 to those of Ireland. 
It was decided that the rate of interest under this act should not 
exceed six and a half per cent; this also covered a sinking fund, 
which would wipe out the debt to the State in twenty-two years. 
Then came the acts of 1856 and 1861, the latter of which empowered 
the Treasury to advance sums in aid of improvements certified to be 
permanent. Let me mention, in conclusion, as an act belonging to 
the category of private drainage measures, the act of 1864, which 
considerably augmented the number of objects for which a landowner 
could charge his estates. Such, in brief, is the history of legislation 
with respect to drainage in England. 

We turn now for a moment to Ireland. There relief has been 
administered with a less frugal, if we may not say, more prodigal, 
hand. There the landowner has more openly confessed that he is 
inadequate to the burthens of his position. The history of the Irish 
laws need not be minutely recited. But it is sufficient to observe 
that the 1 and 2 William IV. c. 57, and the Amending Acts, the 5 
and 6 Vic. c. 105, were inoperative, and that the 5 and 6 Vie. ec. 89 
was the first to be effectual. Without following the history of events 
from that act and the Labouchere letter to the Irish Land Act of 
1870, which gives borrowing powers to landowners on peculiarly 
advantageous terms, we may glance, first, at the amount advanced, 
and, secondly, at the terms of the loans. On the former head infor- 
mation is, unfortunately, defective. Somewhat strangely Parliament 
has never called for returns giving full particulars of the total actual 
amount expended under the supervision of the Inclosure Commis- 
sioners.. By the kindness of the Commissioners, however, I am 
able to state the total sum advanced up to the end of last year. It 
amounted to £9,578,812. It must be observed that only a portion 
of this sum is unredeemed, and it must be added that of course only 
a portion of this sum was taken from public sources. As to Ire- 
land, the accounts of the Commissioners of Public Works show 


(1) There do exist full particulars of the sums levied under local acts, charters, 
customs, and usages. 
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that up to March 31, 1869, the total amount advanced was 
£10,732,380 1s. 5d., of which £5,474,581 7s. 2d. had been repaid. 
Of this a large portion was absorbed in relief. But we find to the 
credit of arterial drainage £2,140,918 6s. 5d., and of drainage, 
building farm-houses, &c., £1,981,130 4s. 4d.; and most of the other 
items of expenditure did, directly or indirectly, improve the position 
of the landlord. 

As to the terms on which advances were made, I need not say they 
were below the market rate. That they were ever accepted, though 
trammelled by numerous conditions as to the time within which the 
work was to be completed, and as to the depth of the drains, a depth 
not universally approved—the four feet drains being often thought 
unsuitable in certain situations—proves so much of the assertion. 
But in further corroboration of the statement that the landlords really 
got gratuities, let me recall the fact that the rate for advances in Eng- 
land under the 9 and 10 Vic. c. 101, was confessedly chosen with an 
eye to the necessities and poverty of Irish landlords, and that 
advances were made on the same terms in England and Scotland, 
where the same degree of distress did not exist. As Lord John 
Russell observed, in the course of his explanation of the proposal, 
the rate of advances from the Treasury had, until the passing of the 
act, been five per cent.; it was practically reduced to about three 
and a half per cent. And what, of course, added to the ease of the 
terms was the facility with which remissions were granted. Of the 
£10,732,380 1s. 5d. actually advanced for purposes more or less con- 
nected with Irish agriculture, £5,719,757 6s. were remitted; and 
though the major part of the sum was expended on the county relief 
works, there can be no doubt, I repeat, that these works to some 
extent absolved the owners of the soil from burdens elsewhere ulti- 
mately borne by them. 

These subsidies are still continued, though the amount adminis- 
tered is less. Under various acts the Enclosure Commissioners in 
England and the Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland may 
still dole out bounties; and since the unavailing protests of Mr. 
Roebuck and Mr. Joseph Hume there has been lifted up against 
them scarcely a voice. It is a rarity to hear a statesman of eminence 
like Lord Derby expressing a doubt whether they have been bene- 
ficial. Nobles and wealthy men took advantage of these State-given 
facilities, to be paralleled only in Prussia, another country in which 
the landowners have had a large share in the making of laws. 
In the reports of the Irish Public Work Commissions, you find the 
Marquis of Waterford among the borrowers and subsidized agricul- 
turalists. I shall use no harsh terms; I shall not call these grants 
measures of outdoor relief to the landowners ; but it may be permitted 
to one to say without offence that it is curious to observe that in 
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times when the doctrines of free trade have become household truths, 
and in a country where the aspirations of Socialism are most em- 
phatically disowned, the one occupation to which the State has freely 
and almost without cavil or challenge granted subventions, for which 
the State has performed that which Socialists have in vain demanded 
for other trades, and that the occupation thus singled out for distinc- 
tion is one which less than all others requires State aid. Bounties to 
new manufactures are ever questionable ; but bounties to the oldest 
of trades, and the only indigenous one! Again and again artisans 
or their friends have requested loans to be made to them on easy 
terms in order to aid them in founding co-operative institutions. 
Almost uniformly have their requests been rejected and derided. 
Political economy was against them, as in its time, and in the mouths 
of some expositors, it has been against most things; their requests 
were the rank, noisome weeds of Socialism. In France the friends 
of co-operation did indeed obtain a meagre grant in 1848, and no 
reproaches have been spared the National Assembly for voting 
£120,000 to needy artisans who sought to redeem themselves from 
the uncertainties of the condition of wage-receivers—reproaches not 
always founded on the imperfect security which they could furnish 
to the lenders, or on the alleged superfluous character of the occu- 
pations, but on some supposed mysterious breach of the principle 
of justice. I, for one, fail to perceive the existence of any distinc- 
tion in point of principle, between building barns for a nobleman 
and warehouses for a group of artisans, or, at all events, it is not 
clear that those who cut in with a stingy distinguo can make out 
that the difference redounds to the credit of the landlords possessed | 
of property always more or less convertible, and therefore with some 
capital always at their disposal. Granted that the community is 
peculiarly interested in the cultivation of the soil ; are the land- 
lords, sitting rent-free for ever, incapable of performing that which 
tenants will execute for themselves if allowed a lease of nineteen 
or twenty-one years wherein to reimburse themselves? and could 
not the loan, if loan were necessary, go directly into the pockets 
of the farmer? In order to disarm the above facts it will, no 
doubt, be contended that, after all, these contributions were small 
in amount in comparison with what was actually paid out of 
the private pockets of the landowners. But a detailed examina- 
tion of both England and Scotland will, it is submitted, fail to 
justify the contention; and so far as Ireland is concerned that asser- 
tion will probably not be made by those conversant with the country 
or the authoritative reports of Lord Devon’s Commission or Mr. 
Hancock. So far as drainage has been executed by private funds, 
the tenants, not the owners, have been the chief contributors. Much 
land has been drained by farmers unaided. Often they are grateful 
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if, at the termination of the lease of nineteen years, if lease of 
that length there be, a revaluation and a rise of rent do not 
occur. A very common arrangement is, that in virtue of which the 
owner gives the tiles or pipes, and the tenant performs the necessary 
labour. Even when the landlord bore the whole expenses he 
obtained two advantages—first, money at a low rate; secondly, if 
a tenant for life, liberty to charge what was not his own. But 
usually he obtained a third advantage—he threw the incidence of 
the loan, either wholly or partially, on his tenant. Sometimes he 
made a profit by certain sharp practices. Mr. Caird, in his work 
on English agriculture, speaks of Yorkshire landlords who borrowed 
at six and a half per cent. from the Government, and lent at 
seven and a half per cent. to their farmers. Take the county of 
Elgin and the adjacent counties as illustration. While the Govern- 
ment loan lasted the following, I am kindly informed by one well 
qualified to speak, was the rule:—‘“ Some proprietors charged their 
tenants six per cent., but the great majority charged only five. 
The tenants paid this to the end of their lease, and then their 
farms were revalued for the coming lease.” Another informant, speak- 
ing of the same district and same subject, says the custom was “ to 
charge the tenant a yearly percentage of about one or one and a 
half per cent. in excess of the Government rate.” In fact, in a 
great many instances in which apparently the landlord, or the land- 
lord aided by the State, is the improver, the burthen of the work 
is really borne by the tenant. The latter, too, frequently openly 
performs the whole work. The authority whom I first quoted adds, 
“the tenants have drained a great deal themselves without any 
help from the proprietors or any one else—perhaps a third, if not 
a half, of all that has been done. They have expended an equally large 
portion, too, on buildings, trenching, &c.” One of the greatest 
works of drainage ever accomplished in the north of Scotland has 
been accomplished solely by a tenant farmer. The loch of Auch- 
lossan, situated about thirty-five miles west of Aberdeen, was, I re- 
collect, ten years ago a sheet of water two to five feet deep and 
covering one hundred and eighty acres. There was a margin of 
sixty acres composed of bog and swamp. It was not the three pro- 
prietors of this worthless tract who drained it. A tenant farmer, 
Mr. James Barclay, undertook and accomplished the task. The 
feeders of the loch were cut off, a tunnel of three quarters of a mile 
was excavated to carry off the water, open ditches were dug across 
the surface of the loch, furrow drains were then made, and for the 
first two years the whole surface was turned over with the spade at 
a cost of sixty shillings to twenty shillings an acre. In considera- 
tion of this enormous outlay it was stipulated that the tenant should 
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hold this useless piece of land rent-free for twenty years, and should 
pay one hundred pounds for each of five subsequent years. The pro- 
prietors have, however, I understand, extended the period to twenty- 
seven years. A somewhat similar arrangement exists, I believe, on 
some of the estates of the Marquis of Huntly. A lease of thirty years 
is given to the tenant; during the first part of the lease he may pay 
two shillings and sixpence, then five shillings, and finally more. 

A second modification of the popular theory of landowning is 
necessary. This second deduction is as important as the first. It 
has always been a part of the Common Law that improvements, 
whether in the shape of tillage or manures, buildings or fences 
erected by the tenant, and, in fact, fixtures generally, become 
the property of the owner of the soil, in virtue of the maxim Quid- 
quid plantatur solo cedit solo. Though somewhat altered from its old 
harshness to the advantage of the tenant, that rule, the fit append- 
age of a land system dependent on slaves or villeins, still sub- 
sists. Of course a custom to the contrary will overrule the doc- 
trine ; and, fortunately, in several of the counties of England, such 
as Sussex, Surrey, Lincoln, and parts of Kent and Nottingham- 
shire, there do exist tolerably well defined customs, in virtue of which 
the tenant obtains compensation for the unexhausted improvement 
which he has effected. The doctrine of the Common Law relative 
to emblements, or growing crops, is another rude and inadequate 
attempt to mitigate the rigour and injustice of the principle. As a 
matter of fact, too, landlords dare not use all the power with which 
the law invests them; public opinion would be shocked were they 
to do all that which they may do, for here most conspicuously the 
law, which ought to be abreast if not ahead of the popular morality, 
lags behind. But not only are those controlling customs far from 
general in England, and almost unknown in Scotland—their codifica- 
tion, or even the cataloguing of them, would be of great service to 
landlord and outgoing or ingoing tenant—but it is rare that they 
meet all causes of complaint. In spite of the exposure of the facts 
laid before Mr. Pusey’s committee, the legislature has left solid 
grievances unredressed. 

Though the act of 1851, relative to agricultural fixtures, has 
to some extent alleviated some grievances, it is still the case that the 
tenant who may “erect any farm building, either detached or 
otherwise, engine or machinery, either for agricultural purposes or 
trade and agriculture, without having first obtained the consent of 
the landlord in writing, does so at the peril of confiscation. Even if 
consent is granted, the landlord has a prior right to purchase the 
machinery and engine at a valuation. Nor are there wanting some 
signal instances of wrong coming to pass, in consequence of this 
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doctrine. In proof I may refer to the treatment of Dr. O’Fay, 
parish priest of Craughwell, in the county of Galway, who expended 
£400 in the erection of buildings, on the strength of a promise given 
by the father of his landlord that a lease should be granted. He was 
evicted. His claims were disregarded. He appealed to no purpose; 
the Irish Lord Chancellor, the Lord Justice of Appeal, and the 
Master of the Rolls, condemning severely the justice of the law 
which they were forced to administer. It is not long since the Duke 
of Buccleuch endeavoured in a Scotch court to appropriate a wire 
fence erected by a tenant. It is, however, unnecessary to discuss 
here the justice or policy of the law relative to fixtures and improve- 
ments. It is enough for my present purpose to draw attention to 
the operation of this agency in English agriculture, and to maintain 
that in the case of tenants, often compelled to find their sustenance 
in farming, without chaffering about terms, often unprovided with 
the security of leases, or, at all events, leases fortified by tenant- 
right;' the operation of this rule must have been, and always 
must be, to transfer to the owner of the soil value which was in 
reality the product of the labour and capital of the tenant. There 
being too often no freedom of contract between the two parties, 
in any other sense than there is between the man who must buy 
and the man who need not sell, there has not always been the 
ability to stipulate for compensation for improvements. With more 
people seeking farms than farmers, and power to evict existing 
without corresponding ability to stand out for better terms, with 
needy tenants—whom the law of distress in England, and that of 
hypothee in Scotland, make it safe to accept—there has been a 
steady flow of the outlay of tenants into the coffers of the land- 
owners. The many generous members of this class, who would scorn 
to take advantage of the injustice of the law, must not hide from us 
the few who, give them the chance, would exact the last farthing 
on the plea that ‘business is business.” About the extent of this 
transference, it is difficult to speak precisely. Surmise must here 
eke out information. Mr. Caird speaks of the value of the unex- 
hausted improvements as being, in some English counties, £3 to £5 
an acre. The experience of Ireland throws some dim light on the 
problem. There an outgoing tenant has been known to sell thirty 
acres indifferently tilled for £300. The total value ef the tenant- 
right in Ulster has ‘been computed at millions; and, after mak- 
ing allowance for the fact that of the price paid a part was given 
for good-will, and taking into account the well-known truth, men- 


(1) For some valuable information respecting leases, see Mr. Clement Cadle’s essay 
on the Farming Customs and Covenants of England in the Jowrnal of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, vol. iii. I may also refer to Mr. McNeil Caird’s admirable pamphlet on 
“The Land Tenancy Laws.”’ 
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tioned by the Devon Commission, that in Ireland the tenant has long 
been accustomed to execute work elsewhere executed by the landlord, 
we shall nevertheless arrive at the conclusion that the sum at 
stake must be considerable. Let us here briefly consider two ques- 
tions. First: What are the varieties of agricultural capital which 
it takes the longest time to replace? Apart from drains and build- 
ings, both of which are often the work of the tenant, probably the 
articles which will be longest in recouping themselves will be thrashing 
machines, or other expensive agricultural instruments. The second 
question is this: Of the entire capital sunk in a well-tilled farm, at 
any moment, what constitutes the greater part? Manures, stock, 
implements &c.—in other words, what it is customary for the tenant 
to contribute. So much is the tenant expected to do that Lord Derby 
has stated, perhaps a little incautiously, and with a candour which 
all his friends will not laud, that the chief duty of the landlord is, 
not to hinder the investment of capital in the land by his tenant. 
Without criticizing this doctrine that it is the chief duty of the land- 
owner to keep his hands off his tenants, I may here cite, with relevancy 
and propriety, an observation of Mr. J. J. Mechi, of Tiptree Farm. 
“On my farm,”’—and, of course, his is somewhat exceptional expe- 
rience— which requires plenty of manure and deep cultivation, I 
cannot prosper with less than £16 per acre.” I understand that in 
Aberdeenshire the tenant should have £6 to £8 per acre, in order to 
cultivate his farm with success. If the facts be so, and if our answers to 
the above questions be correct, this, then, is the paradox which we find: 
for the exercise of his vocation the tenant must have some, nay much, 
capital, while the landlord need have none, and the law is so framed 
that the more the former invests the better is the position of the 
latter. 

While the decided tendency is to throw on the former the 
expenditure essential for the effective cultivation of the soil belong- 
ing to the latter, owing to a multitude of causes, roughly summed 
up in the fact that population is daily growing denser, rent tends to 
augment, sometimes at an incredible pace. It may be said of the 
estates of the Marquis of Westminster and the Earl of Derby, in 
Middlesex and Lancashire, that riches leap into their laps. Idleness 
on their part would be more lucrative than the strenuous industry 
of skilful multitudes. He would be an ingenious man who could 
show what enormous benefits the Bedford family have wrought in 
the West Central district of London. Yet as the ground-leases 
fall in, that family must necessarily obtain an enormous accession 
to their income. Every man’s experience would doubtless supply 
hosts of instances of spontaneous increase of value of agricultural 
land, as well as building sites. I shall cite only one, as much 
perhaps for the sake of the strange decision pronounced by the 
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Exchequer Chamber as for the economical points involved. In 
1855 the Earl of Sefton devised to his son part of the Toxteth Park 
estate, near Liverpool. It was then unsalable ; nobody would build 
on it; nobody would farm it; and the devisee contended, and con- 
tended successfully, that he was entitled to be exempted from succes- 
sion duty, so far as the then unmarketable, though subsequently 
valuable, parcel was concerned. In 1862 he sold 1,561 square 
yards of it at the rate of sixteen shillings per square yard; and 
later he sold another portion at the rate of six shillings per yard. 
Such augmentations of value, not attributable to the labours of the 
landlord, lead to further deduction from the popular theory. 

A further and a very considerable subtraction must be made from 
the accuracy of the popular theory if the case of minerals is taken 
into account. For that element of wealth the landlord has done 
nothing. The question of the “unearned increment” has been 
chiefly argued in reference to agricultural land. But it appears 
to me that the absorption of unearned wealth is most strikingly 
exhibited in the case of minerals. While agricultural or building 
land becomes appreciated from only one set of causes—the growth of 
population, with its concomitant wants—our coal and iron fields rise 
in value, because the supply diminishes while the demand augments. 
The coal fields do not lie uniformly over England. Has the nation 
decided to commit to a few persons, fortuitously chosen, the profits 
to be derived from coal, which profits will augment long before the 
coming of that period of exhaustio. which, the Royal Commission 
warns us, is not so very remote ? 

Hitherto the above theory has been the popular one. It may not 
remain so. We all know that there walks abroad a restlessness and a 
formless desire of change with respect to the land. It springs from 
divers sources. It may be that in this turning to the land as to some- 
thing which will not fail there is, firstly, the germination of esthetical 
perceptions in bosoms hitherto devoid of culture. Education and the 
example of social superiors may be doing their work among the poor ; 
a dim longing for closer communion with Nature than is to be had at 
Greenwich Park, and a delicacy and range of tastes, once the appanage 
of the wealthy, may be oozing down to the artisans; even as the 
middle class has learned to place its ideal of earthly bliss in rural 
or semi-rural felicity, and even as the merchant, often uncultivated, 
feels in mid age come upon him that thirst for solitude, tempered by 
the love of family life, which is the true modern passion—even as 
these men have moulded their ideals in shapes which were once the 
aspiration of a few, so may the artisans have learned to long for a 
life outside the city walls. Doubtless, also, there mingled with these 
feelings two others—first, the feeling that among all the remedies for 
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the social maladies of our country there is one at once large, substan- 
tial, and untried. Under a better land system, the great unworked 
engine of English statesmanship, it is hoped, perhaps too sanguinely, 
that pauperism will disappear. Next, not a few recent cases in our 
courts of law; the action of our territorial legislators in regard to 
many salutary measures ; the spectacle of bankrupt peers allowing their 
estates to suffer; and of Christian landlords living lives, so far as 
dealing with their tenants is concerned, little in accordance with the 
more socialistic maxims of the religion which they profess, have not 
been without effect ; and no man who has visited the political haunts 
of the artisans, can fail to have marked the almost Puritanical standard 
which is applied to the conduct of men whose advantages are seen, 
and whose merits are not always understood. 


So far as they have yet taken shape, these elements of discontent 
have crystallized into two schemes. One to which the Land Reform 
Association is pledged, and with which the name of Mr. Mill is 
identified, is the theory that the State should appropriate the un- 
earned increment. That theory has failed to take root. Some who 
think that it is perfectly true that the landlords do “ grow richer in 
their sleep,” declare the theory to be impracticable, because there is 
no saying how much richer they grow in sleep. Others think that 
the proposal does not go far enough. The second scheme, to which 
Mr. Odger has given his adherence, and which, I think, is the more 
attractive to the working classes, is a scheme for “nationalizing” the 
land. Without pronouncing for or against either of the above, I 
would ask, is there no possible reform, which, instead of being an 
exotic, and an importation from the closet of the speculator, will be the 
natural outcome and continuation of a movement going far back into 
English history? Can we not effect much which is desirable, and 
correct not a few anomalies, without breaking with our past and by 
continuing the “idea,” to use a Coleridgian expression, of our insti- 
tutions ? by carrying out, not reversing, the history of the tenure of 
land in England? We can; and, by studying that past, we shall 
be encouraged to think that far from portending some monstrous 
burthen, these throes of agitation touching the land may be the sign 
of the fulness of time, and that the nation is about to bring forth that 
which will be neither novel nor appalling. If the student of the 
history of English land tenures were asked to compress the substance 
of his researches into small space, doubtless he would reply that from 
early times until now there has been going on, slowly, with long 
halts, and some retrogression, a process tending to reduce the number 
of persons exercising privileges over, and draining revenues from, 
the soil without discharging functions of commensurate value. The 
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usufructuary and the fructifier tend to be the same; and the pur- 
port of all my past remarks is to prompt the reflection that, if this 
tendency be continued, there must be great changes, and the purport 
of all my future remarks is to show in what direction those changes 
will naturally be. Very numerous, curious, complicated and onerous, 
are the tenures which we find, and common socage tenures produced 
great good to the realm. Blackstone puts the effects before those of 
Magna Charta itself. So much was then done to strip the tree of the 
parasitical growth around it. In the history of the villeinage we have, 
perhaps, a chapter of the same tale. In the villeins, it is commonly 
alleged, though with doubtful accuracy, we have the predecessor of the 
copyholder, whose tenure, originally ‘base,” and with all the incidents 
of baseness attaching to it, was in course of time transformed into a 
tenure differing little in point of value from that of the freeholder. 
We know that all of these villeins were not manumitted without a 
struggle. ‘ We will that ye make us free for ever ; ourselves, our 
heirs, and our lands; and that we be called no more bond, or so 
reputed.” These were the dignified terms in which the peasants, in 
1382, made their demands. They were cajoled by empty, false pro- 
mises. Nosooner were they rendered impotent by deceit than the 
promises which they had received were recalled. There was another 
chapter of this history completed when tithes were commuted. Though 
these still remain as a charge on the land, they do not any longer 
directly touch the cultivator. He no longer only partially gathers the 
fruits of his labour. Paley,no mean judge, enumerated among the agri- 
cultural improvements to be desiderated in his day, the commutation 
of tithes, and the enfranchisement of copyholds. The first was 
accomplished by the act of 1836, and the second is in a fair way 
to be so. I might also include in the list of such enfranchisements 
the compulsory sales effected in Ireland, under the Encumbered 
Estates Act, which relieved Ireland from not a few landlords of the 
leech species, as well as the more gradual enfranchisement effected 
by changes in prices, which have often, in process of time, made 
quit rents insignificant. I might support the above by instances 
taken from the history of other countries, such as Prussia and Wur- 
temburg. But, perhaps, enough of evidence has been collected to 
corroborate the assertion that the varieties of tenures tend to diminish, 
and that the faineant landlord tends to disappear. 

What, then, is naturally the next phase of this evolution? It 
appears to me to be this—the enfranchisement of leaseholders; not 
turning all farmers at one stroke into landlords, regardless of the rights 
of the present owners, but the granting of facilities for enfranchise- 
ment somewhat similar to those accorded to copyholders. Let all those 
who are leaseholders be enabled to claim enfranchisement on pay- 
ment of a sum calculated on the average rent of the last four or five 
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years. Such in substance is the suggestion which I make as a mode 
of bringing ownership in land more nearly into accordance with the 
theory, and as acure for certain of the evils which I have catalogued. 
I shall not answer those who object that this would be a measure of 
spoliation : a price is to be paid. Neither need I reply to those who 
say that the above suggestion is Socialism; for, after all, Socialism 
is nothing other than what the majority of the moment think society 
should not do, and what the minority of the moment think society 
should do. But in reply to those who take the more reasonable 
objection, that there was peculiar ease in commuting copyhold into 
frechold property, owing to the fact that the dues were determined by 
custom, it may be stated that the Copyhold Commissioners, in their very 
first report, complain that they wereconfronted by the difficulty of deter- 
mining the value of the incidents of copyholders. Not much greater 
difficulty, it is submitted, would be encountered in valuing accurately 
the conflicting claims of lords of the soil and the leaseholders. So 
many years’ purchase of the rack-rent would be the natural basis. 
No doubt, it will be said, “If the price is above that which the land- 
lord would obtain in the open market, the suggestion is valueless; if 
below it, the suggestion is a form of confiscation.” Which is true, if 
by confiscation is to be understood appropriating all above the 
average rate of protits—in other words, treating a man no worse than 
his neighbours. It may be said too, that the scheme would be prac- 
tically inoperative. Now such an assertion conflicts with the expe- 
rience which we have obtained as to the Irish Land Act. In the 
working of that act, and particularly in the case of the Marquis of 
Waterford’s estates, we have seen the tenants come forward and offer 
twenty, thirty, and even fifty years’ purchase. If such things are 
done in Ireland, may we not anticipate that more would be done in 
England, far the wealthier country ? Companies would, no doubt, 
be created to assist in such enfranchisement, even as there have been 
created companies to assist in enfranchising copyholds ; and it might 
even be worth while to grant to tenants facilities similar to those 
which are accorded under Bright’s clauses. If it be asked what would 
be the special benefit which would come to pass from such a change, it 
may be answered that to create, not by violence, but by natural means, 
not per saltum, but gradually, and so much in deference to an anciert 
tendency as almost plainly to stand justified, a race of proprietors 
whose domains shall not be so vast as to allow of idleness or indiffer- 
ence to perfect culture, nor so small as to doom them to penury and 
the necessity of foregoing enterprise or improvements, would not only 
be the destruction of some of the anomalies which have been men- 
tioned in the early pages of this paper, but would also establish 
that state which economists, with few exceptions, have pronounced 
the most desirable. With large farms and small properties there 
VOL. XI. N.S. PP 
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would be a conjunction of capital with “the magic of property.” 
There would be no flagrant instance of the farmer being the sole 
improver, without sharing in the profits. There would be a splendid 
object of ambition before the frugal and industrious farmer. The 
broken rounds in the social ladder which enable one to climb from 
the lot of the labourer would be mended. The land would, in the 
language of Wendel Phillips, “float back into the nation,” and not a 
little of the dangerous disaffection now rife would vanish. 

The above suggestion has been made with a view to effect as much 
good as possible without creating any serious disturbance. In regard 
to the sites of cities also, the right course, I presume, is to follow old 
methods as far as possible: and it appears to me that we have in the 
Land Clauses Consolidation Act of 1845 a model for imitation. It 
lays down some most salutary rules with respect to the acquirement 
of land for public purposes. It enables all undertakings which have 
been sanctioned by Parliament, and for the execution of which the 
acquisition of land is required, to obtain powers of compulsory 
purchase. The owners of limited interests are allowed to sell, 
and owners who decline to do so may be forced. These provi- 
sions, however, are available only when some public work is to 
be carried out. Indeed, the promoters of railway companies are 
compelled to sell their superfluous land within a certain time. What 
appears to be greatly wanted in the case of municipal corporations is 
the possession, ipso facto, of powers similar to those which railway 
companies have in virtue of their acts. A corporation should have 
the right to dispose of the soil of the city—to buy it, if it pleases, or 
not to buy it. Not only would streets be better laid out, not only 
would the spectacle of large masses of the inhabitants of London 
forced at certain hours to make inconvenient détours in deference to 
the mandates of private proprietors disappear,’ but perhaps we 
should be far on the way to the realisation of local government 
without taxation. 


JoHN MAcDONELL. 
(1) Euston Square, one ‘of the centres of life, is barricaded on one side at certain 


hours. The Duke of Bedford is pleased to divert London traffic from about 12 p.m. 
to about 8 a.m. 








CAROLINE SCHLEGEL. 
Parr II. 


JENA was in the very zenith of its glory at the time August Wilhelm 
Schlegel and his wife came there to reside, settling in “ a tiny house,” 
which was soon to become the chief laboratory of romanticism and 
general rendezvous of all champions of the new school. Weimar 
being within a very short distance, moreover, Herder, Wieland, and, 
above all, Géthe himself, were in the habit of riding over to pass 
a few days, and even weeks, at the small university town where 
Schiller, Wilhelm von Humboldt, Hufeland, Fichte, and, not long 
after, both the Schlegels, Schelling, Hegel, and Voss—I must needs 
limit myself to the most illustrious names—taught and wrote, 
surrounded by a host of other less remarkable thinkers and authors, 
who might themselves have claimed a first place anywhere else. 

Although Caroline never had any great taste for the highflown, 
rhetorical style of poetry, and—in her opinion, at least—somewhat 
too abstract tendencies of the author of ‘ Don Carlos,” their first 
visit on arriving was, of course, to Schiller, to whose pressing 
instances may be mainly attributed their resolution of taking up 
their residence at Jena. Caroline found him at this first interview 
“‘handsomer than she had expected,” and most “kind and pleasant ” 
towards herself and her young husband, whose merits he appeared 
thoroughly to appreciate, and in whom he evidently hoped, not 
without reason, to find a learned, brilliant, and versatile collaborator. 
It was difficult to visit Schiller’s house without meeting Wilhelm 
von Humboldt, with whom he at that time stood on terms of the 
closest intimacy and community of ideas. Humboldt, with whom Caro- 
line had formerly had occasion to correspond, showed himself in his 
behaviour towards her, as usual, perfectly courteous and scrupulously 
urbane, was frigidly communicative, and, in short, did not succeed in 
pleasing her. This singular “sophist,’’ whose writings betrayed the 
acute dialectician and the profound thinker, was verbose, commonplace, 
and uninteresting in the extreme in his letters and conversation, 
unless, indeed, when irony, or I was about to say malice, came to the 
rescue, lending zest to his platitudes and an edge to his wit. 

At the bedside of Charlotte Schiller, then just confined of her 
second child, she met with one who had played no insignificant a 
part in the outset of Schiller’s career, and for whom a still more 
important one stood in reserve in the life of another poet. I allude 
to Charlotte von Kalb, Jean Paul’s Titanide. This passionate, 
though at the same time languishing, sentimental woman, who, while 
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despising convention, and looking down upon social prejudices, was 
utterly unable to forget or divest herself of them for a moment—this 
nature essentially German at the bottom was not at all agreeable 
to the lively, spirited little Jacobin, whose own nature had a good 
deal more that was French in it than the “new ideas.” The first 
thing she saw in Schiller’s enthusiastic friend was that in spite of all 
her kindness she was a fine lady et méme trés fort. Still, on 
meeting with her again at Weimar towards the close of the year, she 
is greatly struck by her air de grande dame and consciousness of her 
noble pedigree in spite of all her rage for emancipation. ‘ You may 
talk as you like, but at the last judgment she is sure to pass her 
genealogical examination with all due honour, and her ancestry will 
be found stainless. She is not impolite towards me, but her intellect 
—for she has one—is cast in the strangest of moulds.” 

Another of Charlotte Schiller’s rivals, and one whom she re- 
ceived and accepted with a very good grace, her own sister, Caroline 
von Wolzogen, was even less to our friend’s taste; she finds her 
‘‘rather dull and wearisome, and far less unaffected than Charlotte.” 
Schiller’s heart had hesitated between these two sisters at a time 
when the youngest was still Fraulein von Lengefeld and the eldest 
Frau von Beulwitz; and even after his marriage with Charlotte von 
Lengefeld, and her sister’s divorce and second alliance with Schiller’s 
old friend, Herr von Wolzogen, the enthusiastic friendship existing 
between the author of the “ Riiuber” and the writer of “ Agnes von 
Lilien ”’! did not by any means cool down. Still, for some time past, 
while preserving her enthusiasm for Schiller and a tender regard for 
her husband, Caroline von Wolzogen had centred her most ardent 
affections upon the least ardent of men, Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
then only just married, and Schiller’s most intimate friend. As for 
Frau von Humboldt, née von Dacheréden, we learn that she easily 
consoled herself, and followed her own inclinations. 

Besides the above-mentioned, other meteors were to be seen tra- 
versing the Jena sky, such as crazy Sophie Mereau, for instance, then 
about to quit her husband’s roof tv wed the brother of Bettina Bren- 
tano, who, by-the-bye, was not a whit less crazy than herself; and 
pretty Frau von Berlepsch, who was at that time running after 
Mounier, the French constituant, acting provisionally as schoolmaster 
at Weimar. Nor could the strange morality of this motley group of 
literati and fine ladies fail to make a strong impression upon the 
already somewhat emancipated mind of Caroline Schlegel. She soon 
found no difficulty in adopting the tone of those by whom she was 
surrounded, and began to ask herself, as a matter of course, “ with 
Frau Schiller, why Géthe had not preferred bringing back some 

(L) Frau von Wolzogen had turncd authoress, and one of her novels, anonymously 
published, had been even attributed by her contemporaries to Gé:ke himself. 
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handsome Italian girl with him from his travels,” than continuing 
to live with that well-known young German lady whom Frau Rath, 
his mother, the venerable Frankfort patrician matron, with the sin- 
gular absence of prejudice peculiar to those times, made no scruple 
whatever of calling “ her dear daughter.” 

I have insisted upon certain characteristic circumstances and facts, 
such as the above, and lay particular stress on these quite uninten- 
tionally-used expressions, at the imminent risk, I am well aware, of 
passing for a retailer of scandal and a lover of anecdotes, or may be 
worse, in the eyes of many a grave historian, who imagines himself 
very probably to be writing literary history while analysing che/s 
(ceucre of the past, in order to save his readers the trouble of 
reading them themselves. My reason for so doing is that apparently 
insignificant facts such as those I have just quoted, and words pro- 
nounced in familiar intercourse, contribute more in my opinion 
towards a right understanding of German classical poetry, as well as 
of the singular period which gave rise to it, than all the folios of 
official history and quartos of orthodox criticism put together. This 
was the society which furnished Géthe with the types for his two 
Kleonoras. It was this society, which was suddenly overtaken and 
crushed by the catastrophe of 1806. At once iaire and refined, aristo- 
cratic by its elements and revolutionary by its tendencies, disorganised 
by ideal, as others have been by material, egotism, this circle had, in 
fact, conceived an altogether false and disproportionate idea of the 
rights of the individual as opposed to the community, and the freedom 
of action to which he or she might lay claim in actual life ; it presents 
us with the attractive, gently tragical spectacle of a generation which 
we are inclined in turn to pity or to smile at, which alternately 
excites our anger and our enthusiasm, and yet in which we cannot 
help feeling a certain amount of interest. 

I have already hinted at the small attraction which Schiller’s 
somewhat overstrained and rhetorical muse possessed for Caroline ; 
but it was very different with Goéthe, whose simpler, more familiar 
tone, truer and more touching feeling, corresponded far better to her 
own sentiments. With a remarkable sureness of instinct, she, like 
Rahel, at once felt the immense superiority of Géthe over the whole 
generation, and that, moreover, at a time when, amid the hosts of 
different poetical productions which were crowding upon each other, 
even the best judges hesitated in forming any decided opinion. She 
had already seen Gothe at Goéttingen in 1783, where he won the 
hearts of all the pedants who were in Icague against him, and he had 
produced a lively and lasting impression upon her at that time. 
Shortly after their arrival at Jena, the poct, as was his custom, rode 
over on horseback to pass a few days there. He immediately came to 
call upon the young writer, who not only promised but already held so 
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much, and his amiable wife. He found her at home alone, “ was as 
pleasant as possible, said much that was flattering concerning 
Schlegel, and promised he would soon return, and see them often” 

a promise which, however, he did not keep, for reasons which will 
be explained hereafter. They subsequently met several times at the 
hospitable houses of the Griesbachs and Hufelands, where the Schle- 
gels were always cordially welcomed. Caroline and her husband then 
returned Géthe’s visit at Weimar, upon which occasion he gave a 
dinner in honour of the couple, and Herder an evening party. She 
was so taken with the latter as “almost to fall in love with him.” 
Frau Herder she had, indeed, expected to find “smaller, gentler, 
and more womanly.” However, the qualities of the husband amply 
made up for anything that may have disappointed her in the wife. 


‘¢ Besides,” she writes, ‘‘ that Curland accent is alone sufficient to win one’s 
heart ; and then his ease and yet dignity of manner, the clever gracefulness in 
all he says, and he never says anything one is not gratified to hear. It is a 
long time since any one has charmed me so much . . . . Wieland, too, was in 
capital humour, saying plenty of amusing things, and in a towering rage 
against pigs, for whose existence he can never for give the Creator, and ‘which 
he called the anti-Graces in his pathetic indignation.” 


They also came in contact with Knebel, that original creature, “a 
nobleman’s brave spirit,” and with Falk, the satirist, “the best 
fellow in the world, who lets the Weimar people pet him, for they 
always must have somebody of that kind.” The Dowager Duchess 
and Karl August himself, usually so anxious to seize upon all rising 
stars, do not appear to have exhibited any great alacrity with regard 
to the Schlegels, nor did the court volunteer to open its doors to them 
on any of their subsequent visits to Weimar. Yet there can be 
little doubt that, had there been a real desire for their intercourse, 
an exception might easily have been made in their favour, as had 
been the case with Wieland and Merck, in spite of the aristocratic 
prejudices and nearly insurmountable difficulties of etiquette which 
still prevailed, even at Karl August’s court.’ It is not to be won- 
dered at, at any rate, that our new-comers should feel themselves 
perfectly at home in Thuringia, when they saw how cordially they 
were welcomed by the princes of German literature. 

**T continue to feel happy beyond everything here,” Caroline writes, after 
more than two months. ‘I have settled comfortably down, and feel as though 
I might take up a lasting residence in this country. I still remain true to my 
first resolution of making but few acquaintances. I see little or nothing of the 
students, and have secured myself, at any rate, against their smashing my 
windows, as our dwelling is in a back-yard. We walk out every evening, and 
our domestic circle has turned from a trio to a quartett since the arrival of my 


brother-in-law, who is a great source of enjoyment to us, with his rough pate, 
inside and out.” 


(1) The two Schlegels had titles conferred upon them much later, like Githe, Schiller, 
Herder, Schelling, Johannes Miiller, and others. 
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This addition to their household was, however, not always to 
prove so great a source of satisfaction to them. The small house 
they had taken at Jena was not only a place of recreation, it was, 
above all, a study and literary workshop. Schlegel had already 
begun to contribute to Schiller’s Miwsen-Almanach and Horen. His 
facility both in reading and composition was so great that he was 
able to send in critical essays issuing from his own pen to almost 
every number of these periodicals. Caroline was of the greatest 
assistance to him, not only in reading and in forming an opinion on 
the works read, but also in writing. Several of the most celebrated 
critical essays published at that period under his name were really, 
if not wholly, at any rate in great part, her work. Among others 
we may mention the admirable review of Romeo and Juliet. But of 
about three hundred reviews of different books which appeared in 
the Horen, the Litteratur-Zeitung, and the Elegante Zeitung, which were 
generally attributed to Schlegel himself, a great many were entirely 
written by his wife, who, not content with helping him in this way, 
did not even shrink from the mechanical task of copying for him 
whenever she could thereby lessen his burthen of work. Her direct 
co-operation was nevertheless far less important than her indirect 
collaboration. Her woman’s instinct was surer, her taste and tact 
had greater delicacy than Schlegel’s; and, in spite of his rapidity of 
judgment, he was in an eminent degree accessible to personal influ- 
ence. It must, moreover, be confessed that Germany’s greatest critic 
after Lessing in reality had no settled opinions, and was mainly 
occupied during the four busiest years of his life, in clothing those 
he borrowed from Caroline in his own style, in lending them the 
solid support of his own superior learning, and amplifying as well as 
systematising them with that peculiar ability for dialectics which 
forms his chief characteristic. 

When the Schlegels first arrived at Jena the generous friendship 
which united Géthe and Schiller had but just commenced, and was 
as yet in its militant period with regard to the outer world. These 
two great men and great poets having at length mutually acknow- 
ledged each other’s worth, immediately contracted an offensive and 
defensive alliance against the enemies of truth and of the beautiful, 
whose name was then, alas! as it ever will be, legion. They had 
just carried warfare into the enemy’s territory by sundry smart 
attacks, each bringing his own peculiar qualities into the field, fre- 
quently opposed, and thereby serving as a complement to those which 
distinguished the other. Caroline had never disguised her partiality 
for Gothe’s genius, and with her to prefer was vehemently to side with. 
Now, this very summer, that of 1796, was marked by the appearance 
of the famous Xenien, that well-known series of satirical epigrams by 
the two allied poets, which at that time created so great a sensa- 
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tion, and threw the surrounding world into consternation and con- 
fusion. Complaints resounded on every side from those who had 
been so unfortunate as to feel the darts of the bright Dioscuri 
of Weimar and Jena. Never did any parliamentary campaign in a 
political country stir up such a hurricane of hatred and passion as 
was provoked by this literary warfare in one, the interests of which 
were as yet of an almost exclusively intellectual nature. With the 
natural acuteness of a woman’s instinct, Caroline was not long in 
detecting whence the shafts proceeded. At the outset the contents 
of the whole quiver were laid to Géthe’s account; but she at once 
writes to her friends that “Schiller had stood by him faithfully ; his 
missiles bring down less comical prey, but they are more venomous.” 
As soon, however, as a few of them chanced to fall within the precincts 
of her own garden, she began to be vexed—‘ The whole thing dis- 
pleases me more and more, and I must say I bear Schiller a grudge 
on account of it, entre nous, for, believe me, five-sixths of them are 
his, and the sprightly, inoffensive ones alone are by Gothe.' Schiller 
will have to pay for all the breakages; he lays himself so open that 
one can take hold of him on all sides, and besides, he is susceptible, 
—his vengeance shows that.” 

The original cause of the rupture which subsequently took place 
was, as usual, Friedrich Schlegel. Elsewhere (see Revue des Deux 
MMondes, number of March 15th, 1870) I have already attempted to 
delineate the character of this singular personage, who was not less 
vain, while far less reliable, than his brother, although possessing a 
deeper and more powerful intellect. But whereas Wilhelm’s weak- 
nesses, and his pretensions to the refinement of a man of the world, 
exercised no deteriorating influence upon his intrinsic merits, Fried- 
rich’s mania of giving himself out for a fiery impetuous nature, an 
inspired, tyrannically capricious genius, on the contrary, spoilt his 
fine speculative qualities, and did real injury as well to his writings 
as to his career. This affected indomitableness of character usually 
manifested itself in practical life by gross breaches of tact and deli- 
cacy, in literature by voluntary and intentional sensuality or cutting 
paradox. The year before Schiller had published his admirable 
Essay on Naive and Sentimental Poetry, in which, setting out 
trom Kant’s principles, he for the first time clearly specified the cha- 
‘acteristic difference between modern and ancient poetry, eloquently 
defending and proving the legitimacy of the former, and even for 
those who know how to read between the lines, the legitimate rights 
of Friedrich Schiller’s reflective and sentimental muse beside the 
more “naive and plastic”? goddess who inspired Wolfgang Géthe. 
Now Friedrich Schlegel himself had already treated this very same 


(1) Caroline was not wrong. The recent researches of Boas, Bernays, and Iaym, 
had already led to the same result before her correspondence was published. 
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subject some time before in a somewhat unripe production, and 
naturally felt himself overtaken and distanced by the maturer 
thinker. Greatly stung by this mortification, he immediately set 
about reducing to a complete system the detailed objections he had to 
make to Schiller’s essay, and published them in Reichardt’s Deutsch- 
land, following them up rapidly, in spite of strenuous efforts on the 
part of his brother to deter him, by two other articles directed 
against Schiller’s essays and philosophical poems. The tone assumed 
by this young writer towards a man of Schiller’s standing—for it 
must be borne in mind that Friedrich Schlegel was then only twenty- 
four, and had produced neither “ Rauber” nor “Don Carlos ”— 
was one of intolerable arrogance and presumption. Schiller was 
deeply wounded by it; so much so, indeed, that a tardy effort on the 
part of his juvenile antagonist to mitigate the violence of his pre- 
vious attacks by a less severe conclusion remained without avail, and 
Schlegel had to bear the brunt of the Titan’s wrath. Xenie after 
Xenie pierced with their poisoned darts the but too susceptible 
vanity of these “gentlemen who teach to-day what they learnt 
but yesterday.” Friedrich Schlegel’s reply was a sharp criti- 
cism of the epigrams in which he heavily ridicules “ Patroclus, too 
rash for his own welfare, giving himself the airs of the great 
Pelide””—i.e., Géthe. Throughout the whole of that year this war- 
fare was kept up in a similar tone, and women’s mischief-making 
talk did much to envenom the quarrel. The best, oldest, and truest 
friend Schiller ever had was Korner the elder, father of the well- 
known poet patriot, who fell a victim in the wars of 1813. Now 
Korner’s sister-in-law, Dora Stock, had been affianced to that same 
unfortunate Huber with whom Theresa Forster had eloped. This 
forsaken lady had somehow or other got into her head, quite erro- 
neously, that Caroline Schlegel had done a good deal towards pro- 
moting this piece of double treachery, and had in consequence vowed 
her a persistent and deadly hatred, which was to pursue her 
wherever she went and to the very end of her life. Soon there is no 
crime of which Dame Lucifer—for thus she is styled even by Schiller 
himself—is not accused, or, at any rate thought capable, by the set 
which at that time was grouped around the great poet. It is quite 
nauseous to peruse the letters of some female gossips to Charlotte 
Schiller on this subject, especially those of Frau ven Hoven and a 
certain Frau Niethammer. Women totally devoid of all personal 
charms, old maids, or the wives of University professors, can alone 
reach such a degree of refined cruelty in distilling poison drop by 
drop out of the paltriest elements, in order to injure one of their 
own sex, whose misfortune, or, in their eyes, crime it is to have 
what they lack, and to possess superior attraction for the opposite 
sex. 
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We are sorry also to be obliged to add that Schiller himself 
never could succeed in shaking off certain littlenesses of character 
acquired, no doubt, in early youth, in the stifling, contagious atmo- 
sphere of small country-towns, and that he persisted to the last in 
bringing as much vehemence of passionate interest to bear upon the 
most trifling personal matters as he showed enthusiasm in advocating 
grand impersonal ideas. <A long habit of battling against poverty 
had left behind it a meanness in views regarding money matters 
strikingly at variance with the usual grandeur of his nature. Pre- 
viously to contracting that memorable friendship with the other 
great German star, which will for ever be one of the greatest glories 
of the country, he had severely criticised Karl August’s extravagance 
for allowing Gothe two thousand thalers “to spend in Italy doing 
nothing.” On hearing that Caroline had helped Friedrich Schlegel 
in writing the essay against the Hoven—which was not true by the 
way—he immediately writes in the following terms to her husband 
(April, 1797) :— 


‘‘T was happy to be able to procure you the means of earning a remunera- 
tion such as is seldom to be had, by inserting your translations from Dante and 
Shakespeare ; but since I am informed that Herr Friedrich Schlegel chooses 
the very moment in which I have obtained these advantages for you to censure 
me publicly for admitting too many translations into the Horen, you must excuse 
me if I refrain from doing so in future. And, to release you once for all from a 
position which must necessarily weigh upon your frankness and delicacy, let 
us break off a connection which, under the circumstances, would be too strange, 
and has already too often compromised my confidence.” 


Schlegel was weak enough to make an attempt at justifying him- 
self in an answer to this letter, and even Caroline herself conde- 
scended to add a postscript to her husband’s reply. All was, however, 
in vain, for although the parties concerned continued to keep up 
social intercourse, it always remained of the most distant and frigid 
kind. Gdéthe, generally wont to espouse his friend’s quarrels, was 
this time forced to admit that Schiller was in the wrong, and, with- 
out ever contracting any intimacy with the Schlegels, he continued 
on a footing of regard and esteem with them, which the elder 
brother at any rate deserved. While Schiller could discern nothing 
beyond “heartless, sterile coldness” in all they wrote, Géthe never 
ceased viewing them in their true light, viz., as the first German 
critics of the day. He even went the lengths of admiring their 
poetry; this, however, was over-doing it. When director of the 
Weimar theatre, he insisted upon having Wilhelm’s Jon performed, 
identifying himself to so great an extent with his protégé that he 
seriously quarrelled with some ill-disposed critics, and even had 
recourse to his ministerial authority in order to silence their oppo- 
sition. The husband and wife, on their side, remained true to him, 
especially Caroline; and it is touching to remark her constancy 
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and affectionate admiration for Géthe as displayed in his corre- 
spondence, which embraces a period of more than thirty years, 
and in which she always speaks of him in the same high terms, 
both as a man and a poet, in spite of the frigid politeness with 
which he never ceased to treat her. ‘There is not an archer 
rogue under the sun,” she says, alluding to him, “nor a better, 
more innocent heart,’ and when her friends are in trouble or 
perplexity, it is to Géthe she sends them to seek counsel and 
comfort. 

She did not fail, of course, to direct Friedrich’s attention 
towards Géthe’s works, warning him at the same time against 
Schiller’s tendency, as she afterwards did with Schelling. Never- 
theless, there was far too much of the woman in her nature, she had 
too much tact, and, besides, too great an interest in remaining on 
good terms with Schiller, to become the instigator of’a personal 
quarrel of that kind, or provoke the untimely and unbecoming 
attacks of her brother-in-law. But hostilities once commenced, it 
was not in her character to remain a neutral spectator or a half 
enemy. From that moment there can be no doubt whatever that she 
really became the soul and presiding genius of the whole conspiracy 
—or shall I rather call it campaign—which the romantic school 
directed against Schiller, “moral, leaden Schiller.” Even the 
tactics of this literary warfare had something indescribably feminine 
in them. The adversary was to be crushed by silence and disdain, 
and it is easy to see what such silence and disdain cost them. When 
unable at times to contain themselves, he is incidentally alluded 
to as they would mention a Kotzebue or Iffland, or any other 
supplies of stage vépertoires. In private correspondence they 
treated the author of Wallenstein as a complete nullity, turning his 
dramatic manufacture into ridicule. Nor must it be supposed that 
the Schlegels stood alone in this. Herder’s correspondence teems 
with the same ill-disguised acrimony against Schiller. Envy, from 
which Herder was by no means free, and wounded vanity, of which 
the Schlegels owned an unusual amount, had in fact a great deal more 
to do with this hostile attitude than any esthetic convictions, and the 
opinions of the new school were far oftener dictated by personal con- 
siderations or momentary caprice than any of them cared to confess. 
Still the basis of this virulent opposition rested in reality on a 
new doctrine and a point of view entirely differing from those which 
at that time prevailed. “This is war against the majority,” says 
Caroline ; and even the contradictions in the works which proceeded 
from this school may be traced to this common source. A moral 
Schiller was looked down upon with disdain, while an immoral 
Wieland excited virtuous indignation. ‘“Tmmoral Wieland,” 
forsooth! The word is monstrous in the mouth of the author of 
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Lucinde, and addressed to one who, sixteen years before, treated all 
less enthusiastic admirers of Oberon as “obtuse minds and crazy 
heads”! Still we can perfectly understand how the leading prin- 
ciples of a new school reclaiming art for art’s sake, and poetry for 
poetry’s sake, could be hurt equally by the ideal morality, by the 
categorical imperative which inspired Schiller, and by the didactic 
rationalism, calling itself Socratic—true inheritance of the eighteenth 
century—of which Wieland could not divest himself. 

As for Caroline, although agreeing in the main with the young rebels, 
and expressing astonishment that the “ purest, loftiest work of modern 
poetry (Dante’s Divina Commedia) should have connected itself with 
that wretched Virgil,” she nevertheless took care not to draw ex- 
treme conclusions with regard to reality. These new sectarians had 
all been seized with a violent mania for poeticising every-day life, and 
Caroline often had occasion to pity that poor little Friiulein Paulus— 
afterwards the wife of August Wilhelm himself—for being forced 
‘into so eccentric a course ” without having “a single spark of 
poetry in her.” She rails at Clemens Brentano for “ coming to pre- 
sent himself to Friedrich Schlegel at Jena, as he would to some 
high priest, in order to ascertain whether or no he be free from the 
slightest taint of leprosy,” and for making such a fool of himself by 
his “ unlimited impertinence.”” She laughs at Friedrich and his 
paradoxical aggressive doctor’s theses, and ridicules the airs of a 
Diogenes, which Friedrich Tieck, the sculptor, gives himself. Still, 
among the whole of this romantic set, who believed implicitly that 
Ludwig Tieck’s poetry was quite on a par with Géthe’s, and were 
in earnest when they assigned a higher place to their poor con- 
sumptive Novalis than to robust, healthy Lessing; she alone con- 
trived to preserve sufficient freedom of judgment and impartiality to 
enable her to be just, not only to their adversaries—with the solitary 
exception of Schiller, who, it must not be forgotten, had grossly 
offended her—but also to their friends, which was a good deal less 
easy. She never ceased to disapprove of “ Lucinde,” nor would this 
objectionable work ever have been published had she had her own 
way ; nevertheless she was not deterred by anything of this kind 
from acknowledging her young brother-in-law’s real superiority over 
the other adepts of the new creed, even after the rupture which 
eventually occurred between them. ‘Friedrich is profound,’’ she 
says, ‘‘ sometimes even too profound ; inwardly grand, he is outwardly 
a fool. He carries childlike confidence and unconsciousness even into 
the intentional artifice of his compositions.” If, on the one hand, 
she erred in exaggerating her husband’s merits as a dramatic writer, 
more especially with regard to his Jon ; on the other, she is surely 
deserving of all praise for constantly urging him to complete that 
work, which she herself foretells was one day to be “ the pillar of 
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his glory ”—viz., his translation of Shakespeare. Even at a time 
when there was no longer any reason for partiality towards him, she 
continued to admit that he was the only one among this set who 
worked hard, knew his own mind, and was ready at all times. 
And when at last they all begin to turn their stings against Géthe 
himself, she writes to Schelling: ‘‘ Don’t chime in chorus, nor take 
part in the blasphemies against Géthe ;” and makes no ceremony 
whatever, speaking of Tieck’s poems, in laughing at his “ imagina- 
tion, always flapping its wings and fluttering, yet unable to soar 
aloft!” She delights in Voltaire’s tales, but as for his tragedies, 
she cares for them only in Géthe’s harmonious translations, of 
which she says: “He has set Voltaire to music, as Mozart did 
Schickaneder,” alluding to Tancred and the Zauberflite. 

Her husband knew well how to turn her eminent cleverness and 
perspicacity to the best possible account ; and her brother-in-law 
would have liked to do the same, but he set about it too awkwardly. 
He had at that time just left Jena for Berlin, where he was starting 
a new periodical called the Athenwum, by means of which it was his 
intention to place the whole of contemporary German literature “ in 
a state of siege ”—from Nicolai’s antiquated rationalist school, that 
pig-tail of Lessing’s, to the epicurism of Wieland and his followers, 
Schiller’s Idealism, the self-styled Humorists ¢@ /a Hippel, and 
finally down to the pure classical writers, Géthe always excepted. 
Caroline was—to use his own inappropriate language—to assist him 
“in taming and drilling this young Herculean bear” (the Atheneum !) 
She was likewise requested to send direct fragmentary contributions 
from her own pen—for these Romantiker, like most people devoid of 
creative power, had a mania for fragments. She, however, refused 
to contribute, for she knew herself too well to exchange willingly 
the part of an Egeria for thatofa Sappho. He next took to extract- 
ing passages from his brilliant sister-in-law’s private letters, with a 
view to inserting them in his periodical; fortunately for Caroline, 
however, he soon convinced himself that they were altogether of too 
personal a nature—‘ too pure, too beautiful, too delicate to allow of 
his making her appear intentional by detaching portions of them.” 
Finding himself unsuccessful with the mother, he then proceeded to 
attack the daughter. Augusta, the most charming little creature 
imaginable, if we ure to believe our eyes in viewing the portrait 
which has come down to us, and the corroborative evidence of her 
friends and admirers, was but twelve years old in 1797, although 
precociously developed. It is easy to perceive by her letters, and still 
more by some verses addressed to Friedrich Schlegel and Tieck, that 
she must have been lively, bright, and childlike, yet endowed with 
unusual intelligence for her age. Had it been possible to spoil this 
wonderful child, assuredly the circle in which she grew up, and the 
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tone prevailing in it, would have done it. At times one hardly 
knows whether to smile or be indignant at certain passages of letters 
which were addressed to this young girl at the age of ten and twelve. 
Those of Caroline herself to her daughter are in a slight degree more 
guarded, for she is more natural and unaffected than the rest, and 
then she is her mother; yet both she and her husband, especially the 
latter, constantly allude to persons and things in their correspon- 
dence with her, which it would have been desirable she should have 
ignored. As for Friedrich, he jests with her in his csarse, heavy 
way. “Bid your mother keep an eye upon Wilhelm on account of 
the Paulus flirtation.” ' And soon after, “ You are just twelve years 
old to-day, and you will no longer be allowed to sit on my knees. 
I see how hard this will be for you, but it is your mother’s wish. 
ee I promise you to keep you au courant if any woman should 
fall in love with me, for I am not likely to fall in love with any- 
one.” He seriously proposes to this child to help him in his review. 
“Will you not take part in the Attic Museum? you shall have ten 
thalers a sheet for your work. Only in that case it would not be 
superfluous if you were to learn to treat German orthography with a 
little less respect.” 

Friedrich’s adventures in Berlin are well known. He there 
became intimate with Schleirmacher and Henriette Herz (of whom, 
by the way, he speaks most disparagingly in his letters), and at last 
met with her whose influence was to supersede that of Caroline 
during his after-life, and who was to become his chief helpmate in 
his writings, and his assistant in translating “Faublas,” or copying 
his “ Lucinde,” with her sister Henrietta. It is not my intention to 
enter here into the history of this daughter of Moses Mendelssohn’s, 
who afterwards became Friedrich Schlegel’s wife, and was the mother 
of Philip Veit.” Friedrich Schlegel was not her first nor her only 
love, as has been generally supposed. A somewhat enigmatical 
individual, the natural son of a reigning prince, who by turns led the 
life of a traveller, a military adventurer, and a scientific man, had 
succeeded in making a very deep impression upon her heart, and 
she had allowed this passively sensual feeling to get the better of 
her without offering any great resistance. At the time of young 
Schlegel’s first appearance in Berlin, she found herself in that deli- 
cate situation in which the two greatest modern poets have chosen to 
place their types of the lover, Romeo and Werther, in order better 
to illustrate the susceptibility of their hearts for new impres- 
sions. In other words, she had not yet entirely recovered from 
a first wound; but it appears that it was not long in healing 


(1) This alludes not to the future second wife of A. W. Schlegel, but to her mother, 
still youthful then. 


(2) One of the most celebrated German painters of the Overbeck school. 
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when she once knew Friedrich; for soon after we find her, 
with the characteristic indelicacy of the times, and of the set to 
which she belonged, publishing love-letters written to her by her 
first lover, Edouard D’Alton, in her fragmentary novel, “Floren- 
tin.” Her liaison with Friedrich Schlegel was, as is well-known, to 
give rise likewise to the publication of a novel, but this time it was 
the lover who took upon himself the indiscreet mission of writing 
“Lucinde.” ‘ Pedantism,” says an epigram of that time, “asked 
Imagination for a kiss, but she sent him back to Sin. Bold, though 
impotent, he embraced her, and she brought forth a still-born 
offspring—‘ Lucinde.’” It would be impossible to describe the 
work better; it was indeed one of those boxes on the ear, as the 
author himself modestly styles them, which he was wont to admi- 
nister to those “ blind enough not to see that he had genius.” By 
this we can see that he was not disposed to be hard upon himself, 
and yet he knew his own character well, for in a lucid interval he 
says—‘ It seems to me as though the world might again be divided, 
as in the beginning of modern history, into two great categories— 
ecclesiastics and laymen. You” (meaning Wilhelm and Caroline) 
“belong to the lay folks, we” (i.e., he and Dorothea) “ to the clerks.” 
The sensual monk and his excitable nun, however, began to feel 
themselves considerably less at ease in Berlin, after committing this 
gross étourderie, and to think seriously of removing elsewhere. The 
gates of Dresden, where Friedrich’s married sister resided, were closed 
against them, not on account of any scruples of morality, but simply 
because Dorothea was as yet unbaptized—just as Caroline had found 
herself unable to re-enter her native town, Gottingen, although 
legally married to August Wilhelm, because she was suspected of 
Jacobinism. Thus we see how enviable the political state of Germany 
must have been in those days of unlimited intellectual freedom. 
Friedrich and Dorothea finished by settling at Jena, and this was a 
great mistake. For, although the two brothers had a sincere and 
heartfelt love and admiration for each other, it was a very different 
thing with the two sisters-in-law, and consequently dissensions 
speedily arose. Not that the irregularity of Dorothea Veit’s con- 
nection with Friedrich Schlegel in the least scandalized Caroline ; 
for had she not shown herself ready to receive even Henrietta, 
Dorothea’s sister, in spite of her full consciousness of the “ innocent 
affection which existed between her and Wilhelm”? On the con- 
trary, it was the ecclesiastical nature of Dorothea which found itself 
unable to chime in with Caroline’s mundane tendencies. Their friends 
are unanimous in attributing the initiative of the quarrel entirely 
to Dorothea, and all, even Caroline herself, agreed in absolving 
Friedrich from all blame in the matter excepting that of weakness. 
On their first arrival Caroline had come forward to receive his 
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companion with a cordial welcome, and writes to her daughter 
—‘She has a national—(¢.e.) Jewish look, demeanour, and coun- 
tenance. I do not consider her pretty. Her eyes are large 
and flashing, but the lower part of her face is too careworn and 
heavy. She is not taller, though a little broader, than I. Her voice 
is the most feminine part of her.” Indeed, we have every reason to 
suppose that Caroline quite surpassed her in womanly attractions. 
There still exist two portraits of Caroline and her daughter by Tisch- 
bein, which may certainly be flattering likenesses; but painters are 
not given to making portraits like these unless there be something 
about the subject which inspires them. Both are charming, and 
although it be difficuit not to be reminded of the matre pulchra filia 
pulchrior, still the charms of the woman of thirty-six outweigh those 
of the girl of fourteen. The head-dress, d /a Marie Antoinette, so 
exactly suits the delicate and smiling head, the eyes are so eloquently 
caressing, the lips seem about to utter the Siren’s lay, the neck—a 
thing so rare in German women—is so perfectly rounded and beauti- 
fully set upon her falling shoulders. Then, again, a light veil is 
cast over this amiable serenity, giving it, as it were, the stamp of the 
century. Those eyes must assuredly have perused Ossian, and shed 
tears over La Nouvelle Heéloise. It is easy to understand that 
Dorothea should have dreaded her influence over Friedrich. Never- 
theless, things went on tolerably as long as Wilhelm remained at 
Jena; but when he left for Berlin (1801) the storm which had been 
gathering broke loose. According to true German custom, of course 
everyone was initiated into the innermost privacy of these family dis- 
sensions; two parties formed at Jena, one for, one against, Friederich. 
As for August Wilhelm, he took Caroline’s part against his brother 
at a time when he was no longer in love with her, when he was sigh- 
ing after Sophie Bernhardi, and when she herself made no secret 
of her attachment to Schelling. 

It was a great relief to Caroline when Friedrich and Dorothea left 
Jena at last after a stay of three years (1802). “They are gone 
off to France,” writes she triumphantly, “to be married, d Ja Repub- 
licaine. Under Robespierre people were wont to call drowning 
in the Loire a ‘Republican wedding.’ And I must say I should 
not grudge one-half of this couple a wedding of that kind,” she 
adds, with a woman’s harshness, and a want of taste very rare 
in her. Friedrich went to pay her a visit before leaving Jena. “I 
thought myself obliged to call upon her,” he writes to Wilhelm, 
“since you still consider her as your wife; but the meeting was icy, 
although extremely polite.’ Now, what could have happencd to 


prevent August Wilhelm from considering Caroline any longer as 
his wife ? 
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III. 


In the autumn of 1798 a young man of twenty-three had taken 


out his venia docendi at the Jena University, and began a course of 


lectures on philosophy by the very side of Fichte, who at that time 
—and, indeed, for long after—was looked upon as Kant’s successor 
in the philosophical empire. This young man was Schelling, who 
was destined to exercise so great an influence over German minds, 
and to fulfil in the ecclesia triumphans of the Romantiker that part 
which had been formerly sustained by Fichte in the period of their 
ecclesia militans. 

Schelling came from a part of Germany eminently productive of 
strong obstinate wills, speculative intellects, and fervent convictions. 
He was the countryman of Schubarth, Schiller, and Hegel. This 
precox ingenium had made his appearance as an author by publishing 
some essays on Hebrew and Christian mythology, the germ of which 
may be sought in Herder, while their ulterior development is to be 
found in D. F. Strauss. Soon, however, he relinquished theology in 
favour of philosophy, and at the early age of nineteen wrote a 
remarkable treatise, in which Fichte’s inspiring influence is still 
vividly felt. In this and several other essays of the kind, with more 
or less Fichtean or Spinozist tendencies, the amazed literary world 
scarcely knew what to wonder at most, whether at his depth of 
thought, his prodigious maturity for his age, or the arrogant, super- 
cilious, conquering tone of the young thinker. Soon we see him 
emancipating himself, and in 1797 he produces the first of that series 
of works in which he eventually exposed his own doctrine on the 
“ Philosophy of Nature.” 

He had just begun to develop it in a second work when he met with 
A. W. Schlegel and his wife in Dresden; the latter of whom was struck 
at first sight by his enthusiastic energy. They were absent from Jena 
on his arrival there, in the autumn of the same year (1798), to lecture 
as a Privat Docent; but on her return Caroline received him with 
great cordiality, so that when her husband arrived he already found 
them on terms of very great intimacy, although of an entirely 
platonic nature. The rising, ambitious, young philosopher, who was 
meditating a reform not only in science and poetry, but in the world 
itself, by an alliance between philosophy and poetry; this ardent, 
enthusiastic, dreamy nature, coupled with a tenacious will, had a 
strange fascination for Caroline, who for the first time in her life 
here found her master. What weakness, what affectations, what 
overstraining had she not witnessed in all those who had come near 
her till now! Géthe alone might, in ker eyes, have stood comparison 
advantageously with Schelling, as far as vigour, freshness, spontaneous- 
ness, and facility were concerned; but, then, Géthe was no longer 
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young, and, moreover held her at a distance. Schelling, who was 
drawn towards her like the iron to the magnet, possessed the one 
great attraction of youth, quite irresistible, indeed, for some women, 
who, born with a great natural disposition towards tenderness, have 
never either loved nor been loved passionately. The impression 
made upon her by this blunt, ardent nature betrays itself every 
moment in her letters. ‘‘ He is more interesting personally than you 
will allow,” she writes to Friedrich Schlegel. “ His is a thoroughly 
genuine nature, something akin to what granite is among minerals.” 
For a long while she strives to deceive herself as to the nature of her 
affection for him; but in this she only half succeeds. She even 
meditates a future alliance between Schelling and her daughter 
Augusta, at that time on a visit to the family of the painter Tischbein, 
at Dessau; and she entreats her not to be jealous “ of her mamma.” 
Schelling, less calm, soon begins to write her the most passionate 
verses, wherein science and religion, poetry and love, are strangely 
mixed up. They all read the Italian poets together, and make 
sonnets after the manner of Petrarca; soon Caroline becomes 
the Beatrice of this new Dante, who was at that time pre- 
paring a mystical epic poem. The peace with Dorothea and her 
husband was as yet unbroken, and “holy Father Fritz, fervent in 
God,” was the interpreter of the divine poet. 

Afterwards, when the households of the two Schlegel brothers 
began to be thoroughly disunited, when August Wilhelm, attracted 
in a different direction, left Jena for months at a time, Schelling esta- 
blished his domicile in the house, and took his meals with Caroline, 
bringing back light and warmth to this somewhat chilly hearth. 
“ He is the giver of joy; for he is mild, affectionate, and cheerful.” 
And Caroline, though more enthusiastic for the philosopher than for 
his philosophy—Caroline, the light-hearted woman of the world— 
insensibly and visibly becomes a Diotima. She gradually acquires a 
taste for transcendent speculation. Schelling’s obscure system has no 
obscurities for her like that of Fichte, because “ Schelling has poetry 
in his nature, while Fichte has none.” She entirely adopted Schel- 
ling’s worship for nature. “Sole divinity, acknowledged by me,” she 
writes later on, in a passage of her lover’s “Clara,” attributed to 
her; “sole divinity, whose strength I feel, good Mother Nature, let 
my tongue paint the images of thy words; never let the feeling 
within me, which is thy work, err; never allow my instinctive 
knowledge to become a learned one.” There are some thoughts 
“which I cannot quite understand, yet I believe in them; and by 
faith and imagination I can easily be led wherever you like. Only 
the steps up the ladders, the demonstrations and consequences, are 
not made for me.” It is clear that her “ love has turned into philo- 
sophy, and her philosophy into love.” And the stanzas addressed to 
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her by Schelling at Christmas, 1799—about fifteen months after 
their first meeting—resemble the inspiration of the writer of the 
Divina Commedia, when he invokes the aid of the blessed friend of his 
youth to give him courage enough to terminate his great work. 

Augusta, meanwhile, was gently and sweetly budding into woman- 
hood; but Schelling remained insensible to her growing charms ; 
for an attraction, which is by no means uncommon with young 
people, irresistibly drew him towards the maturer poetry of autumn 
rather than that of spring. In the month of May, 1800, Caroline 
went with her daughter to Bocklet, a small watering-place near 
Bamberg, accompanied by Schelling, or rather in his suite; for he 
had to go to Bamberg, and she had not the heart to let him go there 
alone. Had she not vowed to herself that she would devote herself 
to him, watch over him, and, without requiring his love, at least 
claim the right of protecting him? This touching species of resigna- 
tion is by no means rare in similar situations with tender-hearted 
women, nor is it the less admirable because accompanied by a strong 
dose of self-delusion. ‘ You know that I shall follow you wherever 
you wish ; for your life and your work are alike sacred to me, and 
ministering in the sanctuary—in the divine sanctuary—is reigning 
upon earth.” 

A terrible blow roused Caroline from her dream. Her daughter 
Augusta died at Bocklet during the temporary absence of Schelling. 
She was but fifteen years old. Caroline’s grief nearly crushed her. 
She never entirely recovered from the shock it gave her, and the 
sad recollection of her dead child returned even at the close of her 
life, when surrounded by peace and happiness. She came out of this 
supreme ordeal a changed being, hardly venturing to own to herself 
that, in one respect at least, it was a release. It was the one great 
crisis of her life; from that time forwards she was able to regain her 
serenity ; for this seems to have been an indestructible element of 
her nature—but she never again recovered the giddy light-heartedness 
of her youth. The nine closing years of her life seem, as it were, 
shrouded in a veil, yet they were years of happiness, nevertheless. 

Caroline immediately tore herself away from the sad scene of her 
cruel bereavement, and sought a refuge and retreat in her married 
sister’s house at Brunswick, where Schlegel joined her, whilst 
Schelling returned to Jena. The latter had been deeply shocked 
by Augusta’s sudden death; being thus left alone with Caroline, and 
attempting to console and comfort her in her sorrows, he felt as can 
only great crises in life make one feel, how poor and inadequate 
platonic love is. He began to discover the real state of his feel- 
ings, which till then he had hidden from his own sight under an 
enthusiastic worship. As soon as he perceived it, he also became 
aware of the impediments which seemed to stand in the way of his 
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ever possessing the being he so passionately loved. The letters of 
this young man, whose energy rendered him almost harsh—of this 
Titan, who shortly before was ready to scale the Olympus—all at 
once take a tender, Wertherian tone. Thoughts of voluntarily 
terminating his existence present themselves to his mind ; his letters 
are a series of hysterical sobs. Caroline, herself utterly bowed down 
by grief, is now obliged to use all her efforts to support her young 
fr iend ; for in capability of suffering, no man, however strong-minded 
or strong-w illed, can compete with: woman. She is quite inexhane- 
tible in her protestations of a love which is not the less tender from 
being supposed henceforward to be of a purely maternal nature. 


‘My soul, my life, I love thee with my whole being. Do not doubt this 
under any circumstances. What a flash of exultation when Schlegel handed 
me your letter last night! .... You loye me, and even were the spasm of 
grief which is rending 1 your bosom to lead you astray, and become hatred, you 
love me not the less. I deserve it too, and this universe would be but a mere 
trifle, if we had not, indeed, found one another for evermore.” 


She sends him to Gothe, amet supreme comforter, to seek counsel 
and strength in “his clear eye.” 

In the pitied affection felt by a maturer woman for a younger 
man, there always enters a touch of maternal feeling. It is just this 
desire to guard and protect, together with the constant unowned 
dread of losing their protégé when youth and nature shall begin to 
assert their rights, which gives a love of this kind something which 
is inexpressibly touching. 

Still this maternal, or rather sisterly, affection which had so long 
served to deceive Schelling concerning the true nature of his own 
feelings, no longer sufficed to content him. He reproaches her with 
trying to avoid him, and she defends herself against his accusations : 


‘* Even though I leave you, I do so differently from what you think. Never 
was I more strongly, more indissolubly attached to you than at present... . 
Take our singular alliance for what it is, and cease lamenting that which never 
could have been. I know full well that with a nature like mine, and as a 
woman, this is far easier for me than for you . . . . Resignation has given me 
depth, and a first love a serenity altogether inexplicable, although this love itself 
hardly belonged to reality. You also are ready to resign, if needful, but not 
without bitterness, while I do so with the whole treasure of my humility.” 


And, again, on his persisting in his reproaches for what he calls 
her desertion of him, with the usual sophistry of the times she 
explains how she never has ceased to be true to all those she loved, 
because her fidelity was “inward constancy,” because she knew “ the 
eternal equilibrium of her heart.” It would be impossible to give 
a preciser formula to the universal creed of that period, that religion 
of the heart, that reverence for the dictates of feeling, that Ecclesia 
invisibilis of sentiment. ‘I trust implicitly to my heart, were it 
to lead me to death and misery. This is my immediate science. I 
know this certitude to be certain; were this security ever to break 
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down within me, it would be my end; nothingness would ensue.” 
Thus does she cling to her idea of becoming a mother to her beloved 
one, and, like a true mother, incites him to active employment. 
“Here you are again on the battle-field, dear Achilles; and already 
the Trojans are in flight,” she writes him when he at last plucks up 
courage to recommence his lectures, at the time Fricdrich Schlegel 
was making his first appearance as a lecturer also—an attempt which 
was to prove a signal failure. On this occasion the delicate, refined 
woman, usually so remarkable for her moderation and good taste, 
becomes utterly unrecognisable in her ecstasies of wild triumph. 
Love and interest in the object of it did for her what self-interest 
never would have accomplished; they made her coarse and violent 
from sheer vehemence of feeling. 

Like a good mother, she also takes bodily care of her charge; she 
sends to London for a great-coat (in 1800!) instead of his German 
cloak, to keep him warm, and “ leave his arms free to embrace her.” 
For they are soon to meet again after this long, long winter (1800 
to 1801), and in this hope Caroline revives. 

Her husband, who had spent great part of the winter at Brunswick 
with her, had left for Berlin, and-did not join her again at Jena. 
Her connection with Schelling was no secret to him, and, as he 
followed the moral creed of his generation, he found it quite natural; 
the more so, perhaps, as his own affection for Caroline had arrived 
at a sufficiently low ebb to allow him to view things calmly and 
collectedly. With the singular frankness peculiar to these times, 


Caroline had declared her intention of not ceasing to see her friend 
at Jena. 


*‘T shall never be able to give up Schelling; but I will never go beyond a 
certain limit upon which we have agreed .... I have adopted him in my 
soul as the brother of my child . . . . Precisely because there is nothing secret 
about it—for secrecy would be accusation—all will take a different appearance, 
firstly, in our eyes; and then this security will communicate itself to our en- 
tourage. Therefore I think I may safely go back to Jena.” (6th of March, 1801). 


It was naturally to be expected that she should encounter new 
storms on her arrival there with all her projects of maternal resig- 
nation. Her health was shaken. ‘ Caroline has always something the 
matter with her,” writes her husband, “the least thing shows how 
weak she is.” Still the tone of their correspondence is quite friendly 
on both sides at the beginning. Wilhelm had been greatly attached 
to little Augusta, and respected the mother’s grief at her loss. Caro- 
line, on her side, felt more than mere gratitude for Wilhelm, he was 
more even than a comrade to her; she esteemed him as he deserved 
to be esteemed, and never ceased defending him against all his 
assailants. On his being reproached with want of sincerity, she says, 
“Tf anyone ever was irreproachable in this respect it was Schlegel, 
and I am quite distressed to see him so badly rewarded for it 
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He does not care to be insincere, and is more honest than all of you 
put together.” Nevertheless by degrees Wilhélm’s letters become 
scarcer, he only half answers Caroline’s constant pressing invitations 
to Jena, or offers to join him at Berlin; evidently he is on the 
search for pretexts. Had he really found more powerful attractions 
at the Prussian capital as it was reported ? Caroline ridicules these 
reports. On being informed that pretty Madame Unzelmann, the 
most admired actress in Berlin, is about to be divorced in order to 
marry August Wilhelm, she laughs at “the little fairy Unzeline,” 
and threatens to “arrive in time to prevent the conjunction of the 
two luminaries,’ and when she hears that her husband is unusually 
attentive to Madame Bernhardi, Tieck’s sister, she advises him to 
cultivate this acquaintance. It is clear that she was free from all 
prejudice. Still the tone of August Wilhelm’s letters becomes 
more and more disagreeable, and as we already know that her 
friendship with Schelling was a matter of perfect indifference to 
him, there is every reason to believe that he was seeking a plausible 
pretext for regaining his liberty. Caroline continues indefatigable 
in her efforts to keep him in good humour; but it seems that she 
sometimes received serious rebuffs, to one of which she answers: 
“You take away a great deal of my simplicity and grace by intimi- 
dating me in this way, and you lose most by it.” “If any more 
naughty letters come, I shall not answer them until a nice one 
appears.” Never had she been more amiable, more caressingly 
friendly ; never did she bring all the resources of fraternal coquetry 
better into play, for the tone of these charming letters never goes 
beyond this mark. Still what deep interest she takes in his literary 
pursuits! She goes to Weimar on purpose to be present at the 
first representation of his Jon ; she sits on the commoners’ side of 
the theatre, of course, for at that time, even in Weimar, the nobility 
sat on one side and the burghers on the other, as there were bourgeois 
and noble evening parties. She espouses the author’s cause to a 
vehement extent ; she writes a review of the piece in the Elegante 
Zeitung, which, however favourable it might seem to others less 
interested, did not satisfy the vulnerable self-esteem of August 
Wilhelm Schlegel, who finds it, “‘ Pretty and clever, but not at all to 
his taste.” She sides entirely with Géthe “ the invisible Apollo,” who 
is the soul of the enterprise, and who is accused of tyranny for striking 
Schlegel’s adversaries. She even returns to Weimar to ensure success 
to the Khrenpforte, a satirical piece of doubtful taste, which her 
husband had directed against Kotzebue and his set. When he 
opened at Berlin his course of lectures upon dramatic literature—his 
most substantial title to glory after his translation of Shakespeare— 


she is quite proud of him and his success. She encourages him in 
all ways— 
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‘* At the hour when you are holding forth I am always especially near to 
you. Would that blue-eyed Caroline could only once in her life be changed into 
blue-eyed Minerva, and stand invisible by your side, placing divine discourse 
on your lips! As you are already charmingly perfumed and adorned, I should 
not be wanted in that direction, like that goddess.” 


Nothing, however, had the power to re-establish the lost harmony 
between them. Wilhelm continued silent and morose in spite of all 
her pretty womanly devices. When at length he makes up his 
mind to visit Jena, he leaves it again immediately, to follow the 
constellations which are his attractions at Berlin, and his answers 
grow colder and colder. In vain she redoubles in grace and 
amiability during this winter, from 1801 to 1802, and shows herself 
attentive, ready to forgive and forget. Wilhelm never spares her a 
single pin-prick, his susceptibility towards her becomes almost 
offensive. 

We have hardly any of his letters written about this time, but hers 
are full of nothing but apologies and justifications in answer to petty 
unjust accusations. At last, unable to bear it any longer, she went 
herself to Berlin (April, 1802) to view the situation with her own 
eyes. There must have been some explanation here between them, 
for she left Berlin after a very few days, having obtained his consent 
toadivorce. To avoid delay and publicity they resolved to apply 
directly to Karl August, who two years before had dissolved the 
union of Sophie Méreau, afterwards Clemens Brentano’s wife, without 
the intervention of justice. Caroline herself penned a letter to the 
Duke full of dignity and noble feeling; yet in spite of all these 
precautions, reports got about, and the calumnious insinuations 
which had circulated at the time of Augusta’s death again let them- 
selves be heard. Caroline treated all this ignominious gossip with 
the disdain it deserved; but Schlegel thought himself obliged to 
refute calumnies which she despised, and on regaining his own 
liberty once more becarfe the delicate and devoted friend he had 
formerly been to her. As to the world’s opinion concerning their 
grave decision, Caroline cares no more about it than before. She is 
conscious of having done what, in her eyes, is “ right and true,” and 
does not trouble herself about “the external appearances of what is 
good in itself.” 

She never attempted, though, as so many women similarly situated 
do, to hold up her own case as an example to be imitated, and to make 
her own line of conduct a principle. ‘‘ Those who see me will hardly 
feel inclined to venture upon unknown ground by bold and arbitrary 
proceedings ; and will rather pray to Heaven to give them a simple 
fate, engaging themselves never to violate it,” she writes to a young 
female friend, who was one day to be her successor in Schelling’s 
heart and home. The divorce was not pronounced till the 17th of 
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May, 1803, and a month afterwards Schelling’s father married his son 
and Caroline in his little village church, the husband at that time 
being twenty-eight and the wife forty. In spite of so great a dis- 
parity in their age, not a cloud arose during the whole of the six 
years their union lasted. That peace and serenity of mind to which 
she had referred, already seem to pervade the close of her life. Her 
last years resemble the catharsis of a troubled drama, and her poor 
wearied heart seems to enjoy tranquillity after so restless an existence. 
She bids farewell to literature, and abjures all literary passions. She 
even almost gives up letter-writing, and those letters which she still 
consents to pen breathe forth the most complete contentment. She 
has sacrificed her love of liberty to the man she loves, and whom she 
looks up to as a superior being. She, the passionate reader of old, 
now scarcely opens a book, “ but then I have a prophet in my com- 
panion who communicates the Word of God direct to me.” No 
remorse came to disturb her happiness, for was she not conscious of 
having obeyed the dictates of her own heart, and of never having 
deceived anyone? In her belief “ there is: but one vice, and that is 
untruth, and the Devil is its father.” This is the reason why she 
never condescended to exculpate or defend herself. On again meet- 
ing with her old friend Theresa Heyne, now Frau Huber, who is for 
ever making her own apology, “I cannot understand,” she says, 
“how people can want to open their lips to the world at large, and 
gratuitously call forth a kind of publicity which has always some- 
thing disgraceful in it.” Was she wrong, or was she right? At 
any rate this remarkable woman, so greatly calumniated by her con- 
temporaries, has lost nothing in the estimation of posterity by having 
constantly and consciously braved appearances. For in this very 
correspondence, come to light sixty years after the heroine’s death, 
bearing an essentially private character, and the publication of which 
it was impossible to foresee, lies just the very sort of justification 
and satisfaction which, of all others would have suited Caroline best, 
and the only one she would have wished for. 

The pair after their marriage settled at Wiirzburg, a town recently 
secularised and incorporated in the Electorate of Bavaria, where the 
new government had recently established an university. Her 
sojourn in the capital of the ex-Prince-Bishop was the golden age 
of happiness for Caroline. The pin-pricks of envious gossips, which 
pursued her even here, had quite lost all power of irritating her. 
Full of a calm dignity she soars aloft, leaving far below her the petty 
surrounding atmosphere. She begins to adopt certain aristocratic 
airs which suit her prodigiously ; you would say she had been accus- 
tomed to purple and ermine from her cradle, and it is precisely this 
which the malice of the virtuous could never forgive her. Her 
gracefulness and elegance scandalize the homely and orderly women 
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of the middle classes, who regarded the emancipated world of 
artists, Jiterati, and philosophers associating with nobles on a perfect 
equality of footing, with a good deal more envy than indignation. 
Caroline, with her infallible guide by her side, gives no heed to 
anything of this kind. 

Politics, which had formerly so great an interest for her, have 
now lost all their charm, like literature. She no longer sees any- 
thing in them beyond the accidental, external history of man- 
kind; true history, for her, lies elsewhere. Up to the end of the 
former century she had still kept the remains of her revolutionary 
sympathies. “ Buonaparte is in Paris,” she wrote to her little 
daughter in May, 1799. “Oh, my dear child, only think that all is 
right again. The Russians have been driven out of Switzerland, the 
English are obliged to make a shameful capitulation in Holland, 
and here is Buonaparte back again to fill up the measure. Rejoice, 
I intreat you.” Her Buonapartist enthusiasm is not destroyed by 
the 18th of Brumaire, and Marengo appears to have revived it 
entirely. On seeing Louis. Buonaparte at the Brunswick theatre, she 
still writes, “‘ I have seen with my own eyes some of that noble blood.”’ 
Yet even at that time the coarse realities of politics and warfare had 
shocked her as soon as she had come into anything like close contact 
with them; and after seeing the conquerors of the world with her 
own eyes, she sighed for Thuringia’s Athenians. By degrees her 
enthusiasm for the hero calms down, and gives way to a very 
different feeling. She looks forward to a Thirty Years’ War just 
before Austerlitz; for after all “a nation, a sovereign, will yet be 
found to rise up against the all-devouring one.”” When the French 
march into Wiirzburg, she says: ‘This Napoleon crops up one 
country after another with his sharp teeth, and after that throws 
them to the monarch he patrenises—he, the king of kings, whose neck 
may it please the Lord of Lords presently to break.” She and her 
learned husband turn speedily away with disgust from contemporary 
history, full of nothing but “ pillage and burning.”’ On learning the 
fate of their friend Hegel, whose house had been ransacked, like 
that of so many others at Jena, “That is just where the evil lies,” 
cries Caroline. “To think that even the quietest, most harmless 
existence is no longer secure. . . . . Whosoever belongs to a state 
is liable to be shaken, and often to be pulled up by the roots.” We 
can trace in the heart of this woman the progress of the German 
national mind. Patriotism is aroused even in her bosom by the 
disgrace of Jena. She is reading the history of the Seven Years’ 
War during those days of mourning. “That was indeed a different 
struggle. How often did all appear irreparably lost, then again 


saved | by the spirit which was imperishable!” Not so in 1806 and 
1807. 
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‘‘T would rather,” she writes, after these disasters, ‘‘I1 would rather have 
lived in a village which lay on the line of the battle of Jena, and been 
crushed in the dust, than ever allow myself to be infected by this horrible con- 
fusion of all moral things. But then I am very happy in having my «gis by my 
side; for if, on the one hand, the conventional world is fast dying out with all 
its antiquated forms, on the other a different, unchangeable world is rising 
from a finer horizon before my eyes.” 

The destiny of the German people had to be fulfilled, and Germany 
had, like Dante, to descend to the very lowest depths before remount- 
ing again to “view the stars once more” (per riveder le stelle). 
Implacable fate appeared to Caroline, as well as to all her contem- 
poraries, under the features of Napoleon. ‘For me, he never was 
anything but destiny personified, which I neither love nor hate, but 
at whose hands I await the guidance of the world.” 

Germany’s political transformation exercised a direct influence 
besides over the fate of Schelling and his wife. 

Shortly after the instalment of the elector-king at Wiirzburg, 
a scene described by Caroline with charming irony and a delicious 
humour, the philosopher was called to Munich, where those attempts 
at civilising ancient Bavaria were beginning to be made which 
we can still witness in our own days. Caroline was alarmed as 
much as amused with the state of intellectual culture in which she 
found her new place of residence. The bare names of Lessing 
and Géthe were, indeed, hardly known in Munich society. The 
amusements of the best company there were primitive in their 
simplicity, the naiveté of which would make her laugh, were it 
not that its coarseness is such as to revolt the delicate tastes of 
this northern plant. The only man who apparently belonged to 
his age and his country, though transplanted to this inclement 
soil, was Jacobi, always the same “ good, honest, but at the bottom 
vain,” individual whom Géthe knew thirty years earlier at Pempel- 
fort, “‘ finding it convenient to have less wits and more complaisance 
than formerly ” in that material world to which he had allowed him- 
self to be attracted, letting himself be spoilt and petted by his two 
crabbed. old-maid sisters. 

If Caroline made but few new acquaintances, she came across a good 
many of her old friends in time, and not only met again with Theresa, 
but with her comrades of 1797 and 1798, the chiefs and champions 
of romanticism. The Tiecks and Brentanos passed through Muzich 
on their return from a pilgrimage to Rome, and related the words 
and deeds of those among their brethren whom they had left behind 
them in the Eternal City. From their description, these Germans 
living in Rome had run themselves into a perfectly “ inextricable 
chaos of intrigues, folly, and adventures.” Humboldt was at that 
time Prussian minister at Rome, and it may be easily imagined that 
neither he nor his wife entered into the extravagant eccentricities of 
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the romantic sct. There existed, indeed, two distinct factions—“ the 
Pagan and Christian party,” in which ladies played a very pro- 
minent part, Madame de Humboldt having declared herself in favour 
of the goddess Venus, while Madame Bernhardi (Tieck’s sister) 
adhered to “ the Virgin Mary.” “It is true,” Caroline maliciously 
adds, “ the beauty of the one and the purity of mind of the other 
counterbalance each other pretty nearly. . .... . The piety and 
sanctity of all this parish is little more than mere form and outward 
manner. In the best of them (L. Tieck, for instance) they must 
only be taken in a poetical sense.” It was reported that the Tiecks 
had gone over to Catholicism, as Friedrich and Dorothea Schlegel, 
Zacharias Werner, and so many others were about to do. In Caro- 
line’s eyes this fact has but small importance. It would be but a form 
more, for in the main L. Tieck, the best and cleverest of the whole set, 
would remain what he was before, “a graceful, respectable vagabond.” 
His sister, the Roman Madonna, had also returned to Germany, to 
plead in the divorce court against Bernhardi, for she was about to 
marry Herr von Knorring, another devotee ; and the whole family, 
accompanied by Zacharias Werner, the pious renegade, gave them- 
selves highly political airs. They pretended to see the salvation both 
of Germany and Christendom in the house of Hapsburg ; but, as Caro- 
line observes with her usual clear perception and good sense, “ all 
these hopes, beliefs, and loves must be taken in a merely allegorical 
sense; for in reality they care very little about the powers above or 
the world below, provided they lead a jolly life, and have their 
purses well filled. I never saw people less pious or less resigned 
to the will of heaven than these These three brothers and 
their sister, each one possessing eminent talents, born in an artisan’s 
hut among the sands of the Mark of Brandenburg, might form 
a splendid phenomenon, were it not for an immorality ccrruptive 
both of body and soul, and an entire want of religious feeling ;” and 
in a very cutting sonnet, which of course remained unpublished, she 
ridiculed the whole school, which had become a brotherhood. 

These tendencies and the tone of this set had become so general, 
that even young recruits, such as the Baron von Rumohr—the great- 
est art critic, by the way, whom Germany has brought forth in this 
century—adopted them. ‘I knowof no more distressing sight than 
this baron without the smallest dignity. He did intend to settle 
here, to leave all his terrestrial goods, and to follow Christ; but I 
think he will soon take wing again, for there is no seafish to be had 
at Munich, and he does not like our cookery What a pity 
that he should be so unreasonable, so tiresome, and play the fool to 
such a degree; for heaven has bestowed upon him one sense—that 
of art, which no one else has in the same degree. It is true that the 
sense of eating and drinking is equally strongly developed in him, 
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and that he never allows his culinary opinions to be disputed. But 
it is very disgusting to hear a man talk in exactly the same strain of 
a lobster and of a Madonna and Child.” This singular mixture 
of sensuality and devotion, which formed the chief characteristic of 
Friedrich Schlegel himself, the head of the romantic school, seems to 
have communicated itself likewise to his followers. Zacharias Werner 
had it in the highest degree, nor were the Brentanos by any means 
free from it. They also came to Munich during the winter of 1808-9 ; 
Savigny, already famous as a writer, and brother-in-law to Clemens ; 
Clemens himself, whom Caroline had nicknamed “ Demens,” with 
the young wife who carried him off—she whom he had carried off 
six years before having since died ; finally, Bettina, “looking like a 
little Berlin Jewess, and racking her brain for wit. Not that she is 
by any means wanting in intelligence; tout au contraire. But it is 
so sad to see how she strains, distends, and distorts that which she 
has.” ‘All these Brentanos,” she again says, ‘are such thoroughly 
unnatural natures!” Nevertheless, Bettina was, of all the Brentano 
set, the one least distasteful to Caroline. She even likes the crazy 
pilgrim,’ in spite of all her freaks and eccentricities, :— 

‘‘She is a strange little creature,” she writes; ‘‘a real Bettina,? by bodily 
suppleness and flexibility; inwardly sensible, outwardly crazy; decent and yet 
beyond all decency. Unfortunately she suffers from the family disease of the 


Brentanos ; she is not quite natural in what she is or does, and still she cannot 
be otherwise ; however, she pleases me better than the others.” 


She had come to take care of Tieck, already gouty, although but 
thirty-four, and the gossip to which this juvenile sick-nurse gave 
rise may be easily imagined. 
with him :— 


She stood on no ceremony whatever 


** Coquetting with her invalid charge in word and gesture, using the familiar 
thou, kissing him, and then again harshly telling him unpleasant truths; for 
she has her eyes wide open to his failings, and is not in love with him.” 

‘* She passes whole days in his company quite alone, and several persons are 
afraid of going there on account of her; for she does not always succeed in 
being witty, and can at times become coarse and disagreeable. She is, more- 
over, oftener to be found under than upon the table, and never by any chance 
upon achair. You are, I daresay, curious after all this to know whether she 
be young and pretty; but there lies the point. She is neither young nor old, 
neither pretty nor ugly ; she looks neither like a man nor a woman.” 


Before her end Caroline was to see some one again who had stood 
far nearer to her than the Tiecks and Brentanos, and all the rest. 
Madame de Staél and Benjamin Constant came to spend a fort- 
night at Munich, accompanied by August Wilhelm Schlegel. ‘“ He 
was well and cheerful, and our intercourse was quite friendly and 
entirely without embarrassment. He and Schelling were inseparable.” 

(1) The title of one of Githe's tales in Wilhelm Meister’s “ Wanderjahre.”’ 


(2) In his Venetian Epigrams, written in 1791, Géthe gives the name of Bettina to 
the little gipsy girl who was to become the model of Mignon. 
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Caroline allowed neither B. Constant nor Madame de Staél to impose 
upon her; she saw that the first understood nothing about German 
poetry, and could only appreciate the moral side of her countrymen. 
His companion seemed to her “a phenomenon of vital power, selfish- 
ness, and incessant intellectual activity. Her exterior is transfigured 
by her interior, and has great need of it, for there are moments, or 
rather dresses, in which she looks like a sutler, and in which, never- 
theless, one can quite well imagine her capable of representing 
Pheedra in the most elevated tragical sense.” No jealousy whatever 
appears to have dictated this judgment, for Caroline is quite ready 
to acknowledge that Schlegel owes more to the petulant French- 
woman than she to him. In the midst of this false Catholicism of 
the romantic school “ Wilhelm remains Protestant under his own 
shield, or rather that of his Pallas, . . . for after all he is the purest 
of them all... . Alas! how they have erred from the right road, 
and how they have allowed themselves to be led astray by destinies 
which they have prepared for themselves.” This last remark is 
especially addressed to Friedrich Schlegel, just then at Vienna 
enjoying Alicante and biscuits, as, ten years previously, he had 
appreciated liqueurs and sausages at Berlin. He also had gone 
over to the house of Austria and to the Catholic Church at the same 
time, and showed a strong disposition to “become a persecutor of 
heretics. They say he is already as fat, lazy, and sensual as a monk. 
. . . I knew them all in better times in the age of their innocence. 
Then came discord and sin. . . . How firm he has remained, relying 
on himself; how good, open, childlike, and entirely dignified that 
friend (alluding to her husband, Schelling) whom I need not name.” 

Let us end with these words which are the chorus of all Caro- 
line’s letters concerning him who, during the time of her happiness, 
had “ melted all her existence in sweetness.” This feeling was not 
to last long. She died almost suddenly on a journey in Wiirtem- 
berg, where she was going to pay a visit to Schelling’s aged parents. 
The same disease which had carried off her child nine years before 
put an end to her own life on the 7th of September, 1809, at the 
age of forty-six. As she had foreseen and prophesied, she “closed 
her eyes in peace and serenity of mind.” 

In the beginning of this essay I quoted those words of grief and 
passionate admiration which escaped Schelling’s lips a few weeks after 
losing “this singular being, whose equal will not appear again on 
earth.” He remained true to this feeling, and more than ten years 
afterwards, when the daughter of that Louise Gotter, who had been 
Caroline’s oldest and best friend, again gave him pure domestic hap- 
piness, he evidently still had before him the image of the wife of his 
youth when he exclaims in his Platonic dialogue, Clara, “ Let me 
recall to mind the transfigured friend who was my life’s guardian 
angel; let me remember how, at the approach of the Shadow of 
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Death, a celestial radiance illuminated her whole being to sucha 
degree that I thought I had never seen her more beautiful than at 
the very moment when she was about to breathe her last, nor even 
imagined that death could present so much grace. Let me remem- 
ber how her accents, at all times melodious, became divine music, 
spiritual sounds which even now resound in the depths of my 
heart.” 


Caroline was not the only superior woman of those times whose 
life presents a tissue of romantic vicissitudes, errors, and grand 
sides. On her track we have already met with the daughters of 
Heyne and Moses Mendelssohn. If we wished to widen our range 
how many others besides, such as Charlotte von Kalb, Caroline von 
Wolzogen, Sophie Méreau, Emilie von Berlepsch, Frau von Knorring, 
and Madame de Kriidner, would have to be placed within it, as 
forming inherent parts of the literary society of that memorable 
period! Yet we should be mistaken were we to judge of the 
general morality of their age by their example; for in this Ger- 
many presents an analogous spectacle to France, England, and 
Italy during their greatest literary periods. The higher classes 
sought eagerly to free themselves from the trammels of a social 
order, to which the middle ranks still scrupulously adhered. The 
world of art and literature was essentially addressed to the higher 
orders of society, adopted and cherished by them, and partook of 
their social privileges and “freedom from all prejudice.” There is 
much said about the corruption of France under Louis XV., and of 
England under Charles II.; if we look at things somewhat closer, 
however, we may detect here, as elsewhere, below a licentious court, 
nobility, and literary coterie, an orderly, steady, and even pious 
middle class. Thus beside and below the free society of Berlin and 
Weimar, an honest, laborious class of citizens existed, who, incapable 
of comprehending what was going on above them, were only too 
ready to look upon all this set as a species of gipsy company devoid 
of all principles, and to censure its freaks and immorality with a 
species of equivocal charity only to be found among the virtuous. It 
would be a great error were we to suppose that the high intel- 
lectual culture of Weimar penetrated to the mass of the nation or 
even to the middle classes. An abyss separated the two worlds, 
and a bourgeoisie which devoutly crossed itself at the bare mention of 
Withelm Meister’s wild associates and at the thought of the subver- 
sive principles of the Elective Affinities, when it did not content 
itself with the Bible and Gellert’s fables, read the novels of Auguste 
Lafontaine. It always has been so; Raphael and Shakespeare were 
not more moral in the bourgeois sense of the word than Diderot 


and Gothe. 
K. Hitiesranp. 





THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 
CuapTer XLI. 


“LIKEWISE THE BEARS IN COUPLES AGREE.”’ 


Frank Greystock stayed till the following Monday at Portray, but 
could not be induced to hunt on the Saturday,—on which day the 
other sporting men and women went to the meet. He could not, he 
said, trust to that traitor MacFarlane, and he feared that his friend 
Mr. Nappie would not give him another mount on the grey horse. 
Lizzie offered him one of her two darlings,—an offer which he, of 
course, refused; and Lord George also proposed to put him up. 
But Frank averred that he had ridden his hunt for that season, and 
would not jeopardise the laurels he had gained. ‘“ And, moreover,” 
said he, “I should not dare to meet Mr. Nappie in the field.” So 
he remained at the castle and took a walk with Mr. Emilius. Mr. 
Emilius asked a good many questions about Portray, and exhibited 
the warmest sympathy with Lizzie’s widowed condition. He called 
her a “sweet, gay, unsophisticated, light-hearted young thing.” 
“She is very young,” replied her cousin. ‘ Yes,” he continued, in 
answer to further questions; ‘“ Portray is certainly very nice. I 
don’t know what the income is. Well; yes. I should think it is 
overathousand. Eight! No, I never heard it said that it was as 
much as that.” When Mr. Emilius put it down in his mind as five, 
he was not void of acuteness, as very little information had been 
given to him. 

There was a joke throughout the castle that Mr. Emilius had 
fallen in love with Miss Macnulty. They had been a great deal 
together on those hunting days; and Miss Macnulty was unusually 
enthusiastic in praise of his manner and conversation. To her, also, 
had been addressed questions as to Portray and its income, all of 
which she had answered to the best of her ability ;—not intending 
to betray any secret, for she had no secret to betray; but giving 
ordinary information on that commonest of all subjects, our friends’ 
incomes. Then there had risen a question whether there was a 
vacancy for such promotion to Miss Macnulty. Mrs. Carbuncle 
had certainly heard that there was a Mrs. Emilius. Lucinda was 
sure that there was not,—an assurance which might have been 
derived from a certain eagerness in the reverend gentleman’s 
demeanour to herself on a former occasion. To Lizzie, who at 
present was very good-natured, the idea of Miss Macnulty having a 
lover, whether he were a married man or not, was very delightful. 
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“T’m sure I don’t know what you mean,” said Miss Macnulty. “TI 
don’t suppose Mr. Emilius had any idea of the kind.” Upon the 
whole, however, Miss Macnulty liked it. 

On the Saturday nothing especial happened. Mr. Nappie was out 
on his grey horse, and condescended to a little conversation with 
Lord George. He wouldn’t have minded, he said, if Mr. Greystock 
had come forward; but he did think Mr. Greystock hadn’t come 
forward as he ought to have done. Lord George professed that he 
had observed the same thing; but then, as he whispered into Mr. 
Nappie’s ear, Mr. Greystock was particularly known as a bashful 
man. ‘ He didn’t ride my ’orse anyway bashful,” said Mr. Nappie ; 
all of which was told at dinner in the evening, amidst a great deal 
of laughter. There had been nothing special in the way of sport, 
and Lizzie’s enthusiasm for hunting, though still high, had gone 
down a few degrees below fever heat. Lord George had again 
coached her; but there had been no great need for coaching, no 
losing of her breath, no cutting down of Lucinda, no river, no big 
wall,—nothing, in short, very fast. They had been much in a big 
wood; but Lizzie, in giving an account of the day to her cousin, 
had acknowledged that she had not quite understood what they were 
doing at any time. ‘It was a blowing of horns, and a galloping 
up and down all the day,” she said; “and then Morgan got cross 
again and scolded all the people. But there was one nice paling, 
and Dandy flew over it beautifully. Two men tumbled down, and 
one of them was a good deal hurt. It was very jolly ;—but not at 
all like Wednesday.” 

Nor had it been like Wednesday to Lucinda Roanoke, who did 
not fall into the water, and who did accept Sir Griffin when he again 
proposed to her in Sarkie wood. A great deal had been said to 
Lucinda on the Thursday and the Friday by Mrs. Carbuncle,— 
which had not been taken at all in good part by Lucinda. On 
those days Lucinda kept as much as she could out of Sir Griffin’s 
way, and almost snapped at the baronet when he spoke to her. Sir 
Griffin swore to himself that he wasn’t going to be treated that way. 
He’d have her, by George! There are men in whose love a good 
deal of hatred is mixed ;—who love as the huntsman loves the fox, 
towards the killing of which he intends to use all his energies and 
intellects. Mrs. Carbuncle, who did not quite understand the sort 
of persistency by which a Sir Griffin can be possessed, feared greatly 
that Lucinda was about to lose her prize, and spoke out accordingly. 
“‘ Will you, then, just have the kindness to tell me what it is you 
propose to yourself?” asked Mrs. Carbuncle. 

“JT don’t propose anything.” 

“ And where will you go when your money’s done ?” 

“Just where I am going now,” said Lucinda. By which it may 
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be feared that she indicated a place to which she should not on such 
an occasion have made an allusion. 

“ You don’t like anybody else ?” suggested Mrs. Carbuncle. 

“T don’t like anybody or anything,” said Lucinda. 

“Yes you do ;—you like horses to ride, and dresses to wear.” 

“NoIdon’t. I like hunting because, perhaps, some day I may 
break my neck. It’s no use your looking like that, Aunt Jane. I 
know what it all means. If I could break my neck it would be the 
best thing for me.” 

* You'll break my heart, Lucinda.” 

“« Mine’s broken long ago.” 

“Tf you'll accept Sir Griffin, and just get a home round yourself, 
you'll find that everything will be happy. It all comes from the 
dreadful uncertainty. Do you think I have suffered nothing ? 
Carbuncle is always threatening that he’ll go back to New York, and 
as for Lord George, he treats me that way I’m sometimes afraid to 
show my face.” 

“Why should you care for Lord George ?” 

“It’s all very well to say, why should I care for him. I don’t 
care for him, only one doesn’t want to quarrel with one’s friends. 
Carbuncle says he owes him money.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Lucinda. 

«And he says Carbuncle owes him money.” 

“‘T do believe that,” said Lucinda. 

“ Between it all, I don’t know which way to be turning. And 
now, when there’s this great opening for you, you won’t know your 
own mind.” 

“T know my mind well enough.” 

“T tell you you’ll never have such another chance. Good looks 
isn’t everything. You’ve never a word to say to anybody; and 
when a man does come near you, you’re as savage and cross as a 
bear.” 

“Go on, Aunt Jane.”’ 

“What with your hatings and dislikings, one would suppose you 
didn’t think God Almighty made men at all.” 

“He made some of ’em very bad,” said Lucinda. ‘“ As for some 
others, they’re only half made. What can Sir Griffin do, do you 
suppose ? ” 

“He’s a gentleman.” 

“Then if I were a man, I should wish not to be a gentleman ; 
that’s all. I’d a deal sooner marry a man like that huntsman, who 
has something to do and knows how to do it.” Again she said, 
“Don’t worry any more, Aunt Jane. It doesn’t do any good. It 
seems to me that to make myself Sir Griffin’s wife would be impos- 
sible; but I’m sure your talking won’t do it.” Then her aunt left 
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her, and, having met Lord George, at his bidding went and made 
civil speeches to Lizzie Eustace. 

That was on the Friday afternoon. On the Saturday afternoon 
Sir Griffin, biding his time, found himself, in a ride with Lucinda, 
sufficiently far from other horsemen for his purpose. He wasn’t 
going to stand any more nonsense. He was entitled to an answer, 
and he knew that he was entitled, by his rank and position, to a 
favourable answer. Here was a girl who, as far as he knew, was 
without a shilling, of whose birth and parentage nobody knew any- 
thing, who had nothing but her beauty to recommend her,—nothing 
but that and a certain capacity for carrying herself in the world as 
he thought ladies should carry themselves,—and she was to give 
herself airs with him, and expect him to propose to her half a dozen 
times! By George !—he had a very good mind to go away and let 
her find out her mistake. And he would have done so,—only that 
he was a man who always liked to have all that he wanted. It was 
intolerable to him that anybody should refuse him anything. ‘ Miss 
Roanoke,” he said; and then he paused. 

“ Sir Griffin,” said Lucinda, bowing her head. 

“Perhaps you will condescend to remember what I had the honour 
of saying to you as we rode into Kilmarnock last Wednesday.” 

“T had just been dragged out of a river, Sir Griffin, and I don’t 
think any girl ought to be asked to remember what was said to her 
in that condition.” 

“Tf I say it again now, will you remember ? ” 

‘I cannot promise, Sir Griffin.” 

«Will you give me an answer?” 

“That must depend.” 

“Come ;—I will have an answer. When a man tells a lady that 
he admires her, and asks her to be his wife, he has a right to an 
answer. Don’t you think that in such circumstances a man has a 
right to expect an answer ?” 

Lucinda hesitated for a moment, and he was beginning again to 
remonstrate impatiently, when she altered her tone, and replied to 
him seriously. ‘In such circumstances a gentleman has a right to 
expect an answer.” 

“Then give me one. I admire you above all the world, and I ask 
you to be my wife. I’m quite in earnest.” 

“T know that you are in earnest, Sir Griffin. I would do neither 
you nor myself the wrong of supposing that it could be otherwise.” 

“Very well then. Will you accept the offer that I make you?” 

Again she paused. ‘ You have a right to an answer,—of course; 
but it may be so difficult to give it. It seems to me that you have 
hardly realised how serious a question it is.” 

“ Haven’t Ithough. By George, it is serious! ” 
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“ Will it not be better for you to think it over again? ” 

He now hesitated for a moment. Perhaps it might be better. 
Should she take him at his word there would be no going back from 
it. But Lord George knew that he had proposed before. Lord 
George had learned this from Mrs. Carbuncle, and had shown that 
he knew it. And then, too,—he had made up his mind about it. 
He wanted her, and he meant to have her. “It requires no more 
thinking with me, Lucinda. I’m not a man who does things without 
thinking ; and when I have thought I don’t want to think again. 
There’s my hand ;—will you have it ?” 

“TJ will,” said Lucinda, putting her hand into his. He no sooner 
felt her assurance than his mind misgave him that he had been pre- 
cipitate, that he had been rash, and that she had taken advantage of 
him. After all, how many things are there in the world more pre- 
cious than a handsome girl. And she had never told him that she 
loved him. 

“IT suppose you love me?” he asked. 

“ H’sh !—here they all are.” The hand was withdrawn, but not 
before both Mrs. Carbuncle and Lady Eustace had seen it. 

Mrs. Carbuncle, in her great anxiety, bided her time, keeping close 
to her niece. Perhaps she felt that if the two were engaged, it 
might be well to keep the lovers separated for awhile, lest they 
should quarrel before the engagement should have been so confirmed 
by the authority of friends as to be beyond the power of easy annihi- 
lation. Lucinda rode quite demurely with the crowd. Sir Griffin 
remained near her, but without speaking. Lizzie whispered to Lord 
George that there had been a proposal. Mrs. Carbuncle sat in stately 
dignity on her horse, as though there were nothing which at that 
moment especially engaged her attention. An hour almost .had 
passed before she was able to ask the important question, ‘“‘ Well ;— 
what have you said to him ?” 

“ Oh ;—just what you would have me.” 

“You have accepted him ?” 

“T suppose I was obliged. At any rate I did. You shall know 
one thing, Aunt Jane, at any rate, and I hope it will make you 
comfortable. I hate a good many people; but of all the people in 
the world I hate Sir Griffin Tewett the worst.” 

“ Nonsense, Lucinda.” 

“Tt shall be nonsense, if you please; but it’s true. I shall have 
to lie to him,—but there shall be no lying to you, however much 
you may wish it. I hate him!” 

This was very grim, but Mrs. Carbuncle quite understood that to 
persons situated in great difficulty things might be grim. A certain 
amount of grimness must be endured. And she knew, too, that 
Lucinda was not a girl to be driven without showing something of 
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an intractable spirit in harness. Mrs. Carbuncle had undertaken 
the driving of Lucinda, and had been not altogether unsuccessful. 
The thing so necessary to be done was now effected. Her niece was 
engaged to a man with a title, to a man reported to have a fortune, 
to a man of family, and a man of the world. Now that the engage- 
ment was made the girl could not go back from it, and it was for 
Mrs. Carbuncle to see that neither should Sir Griffin go back. Her 
first steps must be taken at once. The engagement should be made 
known to all the party, and should be recognised by some word 
spoken between herself and the lover. The word between herself 
and the lover must be the first thing. She herself, personally, was 
not very fond of Sir Griffin; but on such an occasion as this she 
could smile and endure the bear. Sir Griffin was a bear,—and so 
also was Lucinda. ‘The rabbits and hares All go in pairs; And 
likewise the bears In couples agree.” Mrs. Carbuncle consoled her- 
self with the song, and assured herself that it would all come right. 
No doubt the she-bears were not as civil to the he-bears as the turtle 
doves are to each other. It was, perhaps, her misfortune that her 
niece was not a turtle dove; but, such as she was, the best had been 
done for her. “Dear Sir Griffin,” she said on the first available 
opportunity, not caring much for the crowd, and almost desirous that 
her very words should be overheard, “‘ my darling girl has made me 
so happy by what she has told me.” 

“She hasn’t lost any time,” said Sir Griffin. 

“Of course she would lose no time. She is the same to me asa 
daughter. I have no child of my own, and she is everything to me. 
May I tell you that you are the luckiest man in Europe?” 

“Tt isn’t every girl that would suit me, Mrs. Carbuncle.” 

“Tam sure of that. I have noticed how particular you are. I 
won’t say a word of Lucinda’s beauty. Men are better judges of that 
than women ; but for high, chivalrous spirit, for true principle and 
nobility, and what I call downright worth, I don’t think you will 
easily find her superior. And she is as true as stcel.” 

“And about as hard, I was beginning to think.” 

“A girl like that, Sir Griffin, does not give herself away easily. 
You will not like her the less for that now that you are the possessor. 
She is very young, and has known my wish that she should not 
engage herself to any one quite yet. But, as it is, I cannot regret 
anything.” 

“T daresay not,” said Sir Griffin. 

That the man was a bear was a matter of course, and bears pro- 
bably do not themselves know how bearish they are. Sir Griffin, n° 
doubt, was unaware of the extent of his own rudeness. And his rude- 
ness mattered but little to Mrs. Carbuncle, so long as he acknowledget 
the engagement. She had not expected a lover’s raptures from the 
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one more than from the other. And was there not enough in the 
engagement to satisfy her? She allowed, therefore, no cloud to cross 
her brow as she rode up alongside of Lord George. ‘Sir Griffin has 
proposed, and she has accepted him,” she said in a whisper. She 
was not now desirous that any one should hear her but he to whom 
she spoke. 

“Of course she has,” said Lord George. 

“T don’t know about that, George. Sometimes I thought she 
would, and sometimes that she wouldn’t. You have never under- 
stood Lucinda.” 

“T hope Griff will understand her,—that’s all. And now that 
the thing is settled, you’ll not trouble me about it any more. Their 
woes be on their own head. If they come to blows Lucinda will 
thrash him, I don’t doubt. But while it’s simply a matter of 
temper and words, she won’t find Tewett so easy-going as he 
looks.” 

“T believe they'll do very well together.” 

“ Perhaps they will. There’s no saying who may do well together. 
You and Carbuncle get on a merveille. When is it to be?” 

“Of course nothing is settled yet.” 

“Don’t be too hard about settlements, or, maybe, he’ll find a way 
of wriggling out. When a girl without a shilling asks very much, 
the world supports a man for breaking his engagement. Let her 
pretend to be indifferent about it ;—that will be the way to keep 
him firm.” 

“What is his income, George?” 

“T haven’t an idea. There never was a closer man about money. 
I believe he must have the bulk of the Tewett property some day. 
He can’t spend above a couple of thousand now.” 

“ He’s not in debt, is he?” 

“He owes me a little money,—twelve hundred or so, and I mean 
to have it. I suppose he is in debt, but not much, I think. He 
makes stupid bets, and the devil won’t break him of it.” 

“Lucinda has two or three thousand pounds, you know.” 

“That’s a flea-bite. Let her keep it. You're in for it now, and 
you’d better say nothing about money. He has a decent solicitor, 
and let him arrange about the settlements. And look here, Jane ;— 
get it done as soon as you can.” 

“You'll help me?” 

“If you don’t bother me, I will.” 

On their way home Mrs. Carbuncle was able to tell Lady Eustace. 
“You know what has occurred ?” 

“Oh dear, yes,” said Lizzie, laughing. 

“Has Lucinda told you?” 

“Do you think I’ve got no eyes? Of course it was going to be. 
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I knew that from the very moment Sir Griffin reached Portray. I 
am so glad that Portray has been useful.” 

“Oh, so useful, dear Lady Eustace! Not but what it must have 
come off anywhere, for there never was a man so much in love as 
Sir Griffin. The difficulty has been with Lucinda.” 

“She likes him, I suppose ?” 

‘Oh yes, of course,” said Mrs. Carbuncle with energy. 

“Not that girls ever really care about men now. They’ve got to 
be married, and they make the best of it. She’s very handsome, and 
I suppose he’s pretty well off.” 

“He will be very rich indeed. And they say he’s such an excel- 
lent young man when you know him.” 

“T dare say most young men are excellent,—when you come to 
know them. What does Lord George say ?” 

“ He’s in raptures. He is very much attached to Lucinda, you 
know.” And so that affair was managed. They hadn’t been home 
a quarter of an hour before Frank Greystock was told. He asked 
Mrs. Carbuncle about the sport, and then she whispered to him, 
“An engagement has been made.” ; 

“Sir Griffin?” suggested Frank. Mrs. Carbuncle smiled and 
nodded her head. It was well that everybody should know it. 


Cuartrer XLII. 
SUNDAY MORNING. 


‘So, miss, you’ve took him?” said the joint abigail of the Carbuncle 
establishment that evening to the younger of her two mistresses. 
Mrs. Carbuncle had resolved that the thing should be quite public. 
“Just remember this,” replied Lucinda, “I don’t want to have a 
word said to me on the subject.” ‘Only just to wish you joy, miss.” 
Lucinda turned round witha flash of anger at the girl. ‘I don’t 
want your wishing. That’lldo. I can manage by myself. I won’t 
have you come near me if you can’t hold your tongue when you're 
told.” ““Tcan hold my tongue as well as anybody,” said the abigail 
with a toss of her head. 

This happened after the party had separated for the evening. At 
dinner Sir Griffin had, of course, given Lucinda his arm; but so 
he had always done since they had been at Portray. Lucinda hardly 
opened her mouth at table, and had retreated to bed with a headache 
when the men, who on that day lingered a few minutes after the 
ladies, went into the drawing-room. This Sir Griffin felt to be 
almost an affront, as there was a certain process of farewell for the 
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night which he had anticipated. If she was going to treat him like 
that, he would cut up rough, and she should know it. “ Well, Griff, 
so it’s all settled,” said Lord George in the smoking-room. Frank 
Greystock was there, and Sir Griffin did not like it. 

“What do you mean by settled? I don’t know that anything is 
settled.” 

“T thought it was. Weren’t you told so?”—and Lord George 
turned to Greystock. 

“T thought I heard a hint,” said Frank. 

“Tm if I ever knew such people in my life!” said Sir 
Griffin. ‘They don’t seem to have an idea that a man’s own affairs 
may be private.” 

“Such an affair as that never is private,” said Lord George. ‘The 
women take care of that. You don’t suppose they’re going to run 
down their game, and let nobody know it.” 

“If they take me for game. 

“Of course you’re game. Every man’s game. Only some men 
are such bad game that they ain’t worth following. Take it easy, 
Griff; you’re caught.” 

" N o; I ain’t.” 

~ And enjoy the satisfaction of — that she’s about the hand- 
somest girl out. As for me, I’d sooner have the widow. I beg your 
pardon, Mr. Greystock.” Frank merely bowed. ‘Simply, I mean, 
because she rides about two stone lighter. It'll cost you something 
to mount Lady Tewett.” 

“T don’t mean that she shall hunt,” said Sir Griffin. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the baronet made no real attempt to deny his 
engagement. 

On the following day, which was a Sunday, Sir Griffin having 
ascertained that Miss Roanoke did not intend to go to church, stayed 
at home also. Mr. Emilius had been engaged to preach at the 
nearest episcopal place of worship, and the remainder of the party 
all went to hear him. Lizzie was very particular about her Bible 
and Prayer-book, and Miss Macnulty wore a brighter ribbon on her 
bonnet than she had ever been known to carry before. Lucinda, 
when she had heard of the arrangement, had protested to her aunt 
that she would not go down-stairs till they had all returned; but 
Mrs. Carbuncle, fearing the anger of Sir Griffin, doubting whether, 
in his anger, he might not escape them altogether, said a word or 
two which even Lucinda found to be rational. ‘As you have accepted 
him, you shouldn’t avoid him, my dear. That is only making things 
worse for the future. And then it’s cowardly, is it not?’? No word 
that could have been spoken was more likely to be efficacious. At 
any rate, she would not be cowardly. 

As soon then as the wheels of the carriage were no longer heard 
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grating upon the road, Lucinda, who had been very careful in her 
dress,—so careful as to avoid all appearance of care,—with slow 
majestic step descended to a drawing-room which they were accus- 
tomed to use on mornings. It was probable that Sir Griffin was 
smoking somewhere about the grounds, but it could not be her duty 
to go after him out of doors. She would remain there, and, if he 
chose, he might come to her. There could be no ground of complaint 
on his side if she allowed herself to be found in one of the ordinary 
sitting-rooms of the house. In about half an hour he sauntered 
upon the terrace, and flattened his nose against the window. She 
bowed and smiled to him,—hating herself for smiling. It was 
perhaps the first time that she had endeavoured to put on a pleasant 
face wherewithal to greet him. He said nothing then, but passed 
round the house, threw away the end of his cigar, and entered the 
room. Whatever happened, she would not be a coward. The thing 
had to be done. Seeing that she had accepted him on the previous 
day, had not run away in the night or taken poison, and had come 
down to undergo the interview, she would undergo it at least with 
courage. What did it matter, even though he should embrace her? 
It was her lot to undergo misery, and as she had not chosen to take 
poison, the misery must be endured. She rose as he entered and 
gave him her hand. She had thought what she would do, and was 
collected and dignified. He had not, and was very awkward. ‘So 
you haven’t gone to church, Sir Griffin,—as you ought,” she said, 
with another smile. 

“Come; I’ve gone as much as you.” 

“But I had a headache. You stayed away to smoke cigars.” 

“T stayed to see you, my girl.” A lover may call his lady love 
his girl, and do so very prettily. He may so use the word that she 
will like it, and be grateful in her heart for the, sweetness of the 
sound. But Sir Griffin did not doit nicely. “I’ve got ever so much 
to say to you.” 

“T won't flatter you by saying that I stayed to hear it.” 

“But you did;—didn’t you now?” She shook her head; but 
there was something almost of playfulness in her manner of doing it. 
“ Ah, but I know you did. And why shouldn’t you speak out, now 
that we are to be man and wife? I like a girl to speak out. I sup- 
pose if I want to be with you, you want as much to be with me; 
eh ?” 

“TJ don’t see that that follows.” 

“ By ——,, if it doesn’t, I’ll be off.” 

“You must please yourself about that, Sir Griffin.” 

“Come; do you love me? You have never said you loved me.” 
Luckily perhaps for her he thought that the best assurance of love 
was akiss. She did not revolt, or attempt to struggle with him; 
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but the hot blood flew over her entire face, and her lips were very 
cold to his, and she almost trembled in his grasp. Sir Griffin was not 
a man who could ever have been the adored of many women, but the 
instincts of his kind were strong enough within him to make him 
feel that she did not return his embrace with passion. He had 
found her to be very beautiful ;—but it seemed to him that she had 
never been so little beautiful as when thus pressed close to his 
bosom. ‘ Come,” he said, still holding her; “you'll give me a 
kiss ?” 

“‘T did do it,” she said. 

‘No ;—nothing like it. Oh, if you won’t, you know a 

On a sudden she made up her mind, and absolutely did kiss him. 
She would sooner have leaped at the blackest, darkest, dirtiest river 
in the county. “There,” she said, “that will do,” gently extricating 
herself from his arms, ‘Some girls are different, I know; but you 
must take me as I am, Sir Griffin ;—that is if you do take me.” 

“Why can’t you drop the Sir?” 

“Oh yes ;—I can do that.” 

“And you do love me?” There was a pause, while she tried to 
swallow the lie. ‘“Come;—I’m not going to marry any girl who is 
ashamed to say that she loves me. [I like a little flesh and blood. 
You do love me?” 

“Yes,” she said. The lie was told; and for the moment he had 
to be satisfied. But in his heart he didn’t believe her. It was all 
very well for her to say that she wasn’t like other girls. Why 
shouldn’t she be like other girls? It might, no doubt, suit her to be 
made Lady Tewett ;—but he wouldn’t make her Lady Tewett if she 
gave herself airs with him. She should lie on his breast and swear 
that she loved him beyond all the world ;—or else she should never 
be Lady Tewett. Different from other girls indeed! She should 
know that he was different from other men. Then he asked her to 
come and take a walk about the grounds. To that she made no 
objection. She would get her hat and be with him in a minute. 

But she was absent more than ten minutes. When she was alone 
she stood before her glass looking at herself, and then she burst into 
tears. Never before had she been thus polluted. The embrace had 
disgusted her. It made her odious to herself. And if this, the 
beginning of it, were so bad, how was she to drink the cup to the 
bitter dregs? Other girls, she knew, were fond of their lovers,— 
some so fond of them that all moments of absence were moments, if not 
of pain, at any rate of regret. To her, as she stood there ready to 
tear herself because of the vileness of her own condition, it now 
seemed as though no such love as that were possible to her. For 
the sake of this man who was to be her husband, she hated all men. 
Was not everything around her base, and mean, and sordid? She 
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had understood thoroughly the quick divulgings of Mrs. Carbuncle’s 
tidings, the workings of her aunt’s anxious mind. The man, now 
that he had been caught, was not to be allowed to escape. But how 
great would be the boon if he would escape. How should she escape? 
And yet she knew that she meant to go on and bear it all. Perhaps 
by study and due practice she might become as were some others,— 
a beast of prey, and nothing more. The feeling that had made these 
few minutes so inexpressibly loathsome to her might, perhaps, be 
driven from her heart. She washed the tears from her eyes with 
savage energy, and descended to her lover with a veil fastened closely 
under her hat. “I hope I haven’t kept you waiting,” she said. 

“Women always do,” he replied, laughing. “It gives them 
importance.” 

“Tt is not so with me, I can assure you. I will tell you the truth. 
I was agitated,—and I cried.” 

“Oh, ay; I dare say.” He rather liked the idea of having 
reduced the haughty Lucinda to tears. ‘“ But you needn’t have 
been ashamed of my seeing it. As itis I can see nothing. You must 
take that oft presently.” 

“Not now, Griffin.” Oh, what a name it was. It seemed to 
blister her tongue as she used it without the usual prefix. 

“T never saw you tied up in that way before. You don’t do it out 
hunting. I’ve seen you when the snow has been driving in your 
face, and you didn’t mind it,—not so much as I did.” 

“You can’t be surprised that I should be agitated now.” 

“But you’re happy ;—ain’t you?” 

“Yes,” she said. The lie once told must of course be continued. 

“Upon my word I don’t quite understand you,” said Sir Griffin. 
“Look here, Lucinda, if you want to back out of it, you can, you 
know.” 

“Tf you ask me again I will.” This was said with the old savage 
voice, and it at once reduced Sir Griffin to thraldom. To be rejected 
now would be the death of him. And should there come a quarrel 
he was sure that it would seem to be that he had been rejected. 

“I suppose it’s all right,” he said, “only when a man is only 
thinking how he can make you happy, he doesn’t like to find nothing 
but crying.” After this there was but little more said between 
them, before they returned to the castle. 
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Cuarter XLIII. 
LIFE AT PORTRAY. 


On the Monday Frank took his departure. Everybody at the castle 
had liked him except Sir Griffin, who, when he had gone, remarked 
to Lucinda that he was an insufferable legal prig, and one of those 
chaps who think themselves somebody because they are in Parliament. 
Lucinda had liked Frank, and said so very boldly. ‘I see what it 
is,” replied Sir Griffin, “ you always like the people I don’t.””, When 
he was going, Lizzie left her hand in his for a moment, and gave one 
look up into his eyes. ‘ When is Lucy to be made blessed?” she 
asked. “TI don’t know that Lucy will ever be made blessed,” he 
replied, “but I am sure I hope she will.” Not a word more was 
said, and he returned to London. 

After that Mrs. Carbuncle and Lucinda remained at Portray Castle 
till after Christmas, greatly overstaying the original time fixed for 
their visit. Lord George and Sir Griffin went and returned, and 
went again and returned again. There was much hunting and a 
great many love passages, which need not be recorded here. More 
than once during these six or seven weeks there arose a quarrel, 
bitter, loud, and pronounced, between Sir Griffin and Lucinda; but 
Lord George and Mrs. Carbuncle between them managed to throw 
oil upon the waters, and when Christmas came the engagement was 
still an engagement. The absolute suggestion that it should be 
broken, and abandoned, and thrown to the winds, always came from 
Lucinda; and Sir Griffin, when he found that Lucinda was in earnest, 
would again be moved by his old desires, and would determine that 
he would have the thing he wanted. Once he behaved with such 
coarse brutality that nothing but an abject apology would serve the 
turn. He made the abject apology, and after that became conscious 
that his wings were clipped, and that he must do as he was bidden. 
Lord George took him away, and brought him back again, and blew 
him up ;—and at last, under pressure from Mrs. Carbuncle, made him 
consent to the fixing of a day. The marriage was to take place 
during the first week in April. When the party moved from Portray, 
he was to go up to London and see his lawyer. Settlements were 
to be arranged, and something was to be fixed as to future residence. 

In the midst of all this Lucinda was passive as regarded the making 
of the arrangements, but very troublesome to those around her as to 
her immediate mode of life. Even to Lady Eustace she was curt and 
uncivil. To her aunt she was at times ferocious. She told Lord 
George more than once to his face that he was hurrying her to perdi- 
tion. ‘ What the d is it you want?” Lord George said to her. 
“Not to be married to this man.” ‘But you have accepted him. I 
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didn’t ask you to take him. You don’t want to go into a workhouse, 
I suppose?” Then she rode so hard that all the Ayrshire lairds 
were startled out of their propriety, and there was a general fear that 
she would mect with some terrible accident. And Lizzie, instigated by 
jealousy, learned to ride as hard, and as they rode against each other 
every day there was a turmoil in the hunt. Morgan, scratching his 
head, declared that he had known “drunken rampaging men, but 
had never seed ladies so wicked.”’ Lizzie did come down rather badly 
at one wall, and Lucinda got herself jammed against a gate-post. 
But when Christmas was come and gone, and Portray Castle had 
been left empty, no very bad accident had occurred. 

A great friendship had sprung up between Mrs. Carbuncle and 
Lizzie, so that both had become very communicative. Whether both 
or either had been candid may, perhaps, be doubted. Mrs. Car- 
buncle had been quite confidential in discussing with her friend the 
dangerous varieties of Lucinda’s humours, and the dreadful aversion 
which she still seemed to entertain for Sir Griffin. But then these 
humours and this aversion were so visible, that they could not well 
be concealed ;—and what can be the use of confidential communica- 
tions if things are kept back which the confidante would see even if 
they were not told? ‘She would be just like that whoever the man 
was,” said Mrs. Carbuncle. 

“T suppose so,” said Lizzie, wondering at such a phenomenon in 
female nature. But, with this fact understood between them to be 
a fact,—namely that Lucinda would be sure to hate any man whom 
she might accept,—they both agreed that the marriage had better 
go on. 

“She must take a husband some day, you know,” said Mrs. Car- 
buncle. 

“Of course,” said Lizzie. 

“ With her good looks, it would be out of the question that she 
shouldn’t be married.” 

“ Quite out of the question,” repeated Lizzie. 

“And I really don’t see how she’s to do better. It’s her nature, 
you know. I have had enough of it, I can tell you. And at the 
pension, near Paris, they couldn’t break her in at ail. Nobody ever 
could break her in. You sce it in the way she rides.” 

“ T suppose Sir Griffin must do it,’’ said Lizzie, laughing. 

“Well ;—that, or the other thing, you know.” But there was no 
doubt about this ;—whoever might break or be broken, the marriage 
must go on. “If you don’t persevere with one like her, Lady 
Eustace, nothing can be done.” Lizzie quite concurred. What did 
it matter to her who should break, or who be broken, if she could 
only sail her own little bark without dashing it on the rocks? Rocks 
there were. She didn’t quite know what to make of Lord George, 
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who certainly was a Corsair,—who had said some very pretty things 
to her, quite 4 la Corsair. But in the meantime, from certain 
rumours that she heard, she believed that Frank had given up, or at 
least was intending to give up, the little chit who was living with 
Lady Linlithgow. There had been something of a quarrel,—so, at 
least, she had heard through Miss Macnulty, with whom Lady Lin- 
lithgow still occasionally corresponded in spite of their former 
breaches. From Frank Lizzie heard repeatedly, but Frank in his 
letters never mentioned the name of Lucy Morris. Now, if there 
should be a division between Frank and Lucy, then, she thought, 
Frank would return to her. And if so, for a permanent holding 
rock of protection in the world, her cousin Frank would be at any 
rate safer than the Corsair. 

Lizzie and Mrs. Carbuncle had quite come to understand each 
other comfortably about money. It suited Mrs. Carbuncle very well 
to remain at Portray. It was no longer necessary that she should 
carry Lucinda about in search of game to be run down. The one 
head of game needed had been run down, such as it was,—not, 
indeed, a very noble stag; but the stag had been accepted ; and a 
home for herself and her niece, which should have about it a suffi- 
cient air of fashion to satisfy public opinion,—out of London,— 
better still, in Scotland, belonging to a person with a title, enjoying 
the appurtenances of wealth, and one to which Lord George and Sir 
Griffin could have access,—was very desirable. But it was out of 
the question that Lady Eustace should bear all the expense. Mrs. 
Carbuncle undertook to find the stables, and did pay for that rick of 
hay, and for the cart-load of forage which had made Lizzie’s heart 
quake as she saw it dragged up the hill towards her own granaries. 
It is very comfortable when all these things are clearly understood. 
Early in January they were all to go back to London. Then for a 
while,—up to the period of Lucinda’s marriage,—Lizzie was to be 
Mrs. Carbuncle’s guest at the small house in Mayfair ;—but Lizzie 
was to keep the carriage. There came at last to be some little 
attempt, perhaps, at a hard bargain at the hand of each lady, in 
which Mrs. Carbuncle, as the elder, probably got the advantage. 
There was a question about the liveries in London. The footman 
there must appertain to Mrs. Carbuncle, whereas the coachman 
would as necessarily be one of Lizzie’s retainers. Mrs. Carbuncle 
assented at last to finding the double livery,—but, like a prudent 
woman, arranged to get her quid pro quo. “ You can add something, 
you know, to the present you'll have to give Lucinda. Lucinda 
shall choose something up to forty pounds.” ‘ We'll say thirty,” 
said Lizzie, who was beginning to know the value of money. ‘Split 
the difference,” said Mrs. Carbuncle, with a pleasant little burst of 
laughter,—and the difference was split. That the very neat and 
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even dandified appearance of the groom who rode out hunting with 
them should be provided at the expense of Mrs Carbuncle was quite 
understood ; but it was equally well understood that Lizzie was to 
provide the horse on which he rode every third day. It adds greatly 
to the comfort of friends living together when these things are accu- 
rately settled. 

Mr. Emilius remained longer than had been anticipated, and did 
not go till Lord George and Sir Griffin took their departure. It was 
observed that he never spoke of his wife; and yet Mrs. Carbuncle 
was almost sure that she had heard of such a lady. He had made 
himself very agreeable, and was, either by art or nature, a courteous 
man,—one who paid compliments to ladies. It was true, however, 
that he sometimes startled his hearers by things which might have 
been considered to border on coarseness if they had not been said by 
aclergyman. Lizzie had an idea that he intended to marry Miss 
Macnulty. And Miss Macnulty certainly received his attentions 
with pleasure. In these circumstances his prolonged stay at the 
castle was not questioned ;—but when towards the end of November 
Lord George and Sir Griffin took their departure, he was obliged to 
return to his flock. 

On the great subject of the diamonds Lizzie had spoken her mind 
freely to Mrs. Carbuncle early in the days of their friendship,— 
immediately, that is, after the bargainings had been completed. 
“Ten thousand pounds!” ejaculated Mrs. Carbuncle, opening wide 
her eyes. Lizzie nodded her head thrice in token of reiterated 
assurance. “Do you mean that you really know their value?” The 
ladies at this time were closeted together, and were discussing many 
things in the closest confidence. 

“‘They were valued for me by jewellers.” 

“Ten thousand pounds! And Sir Florian gave them to you?” 

“Put them round my neck, and told me they were to be mine,— 
always.” 

“ Generous man!” ; 

“ Ah, if you had but known him!” said Lizzie, just touching her 
eye with her handkerchief. 

“T daresay. And now the people claim them. I’m not a bit 
surprised at that, my dear. I should have thought a man couldn’t 
give away so much as that,-—not just as one makes a present that 
costs forty or fifty pounds.” Mrs. Carbuncle could not resist the 
opportunity of showing that she did not think so very much of that 
coming thirty-five pound “ gift” for which the bargain had been 
made. 

“‘That’s what they say. And they say ever so many other things 
besides. They mean to prove that it’s an—heirloom.” 

“ Perhaps it is.” 
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“ But it isn’t. My cousin Frank, who knows more about law than 
any other man in London, says that they can’t make a necklace an 
heirloom. If it was a brooch or a ring it would be different. I don’t 
quite understand it, but it is so.” 

“It’s a pity Sir Florian didn’t say something about it in his will,” 
suggested Mrs. Carbuncle. 

“ But he did ;—at least not just about the necklace.” Then Lady 
Eustace explained the nature of her late husband’s will, as far as it 
regarded chattels to be found in the Castle of Portray at the time of 
his death ; and added the fiction, which had now become common to 
her, as to the necklace having been given to her in Scotland. 

‘“T shouldn’t let them have it,” said Mrs. Carbuncle. 

“T don’t mean,” said Lizzie. 

“‘T should—sell them,” said Mrs. Carbuncle. 

“ But why ?” 

“ Because there are so many accidents. A woman should be very 
rich indeed before she allows herself to walk about with ten thousand 
pounds upon her shoulders. Suppose somebody broke into the 
house, and stole them. And if they were sold, my dear, so that 
some got to Paris, and others to St. Petersburg, and others to New 
York, they’d have to give it up then.” Before the discussion was 
over, Lizzie tripped up-stairs and brought the necklace down, and 
put it on Mrs. Carbuncle’s neck. “I shouldn’t like to have such 
property in my house, my dear,” continued Mrs. Carbuncle. “ Of 
course, diamonds are very nice. Nothing is so nice. And if a person 
had a proper place to keep them, and all that i 

“T’ve a very strong iron case,” said Lizzie. 

‘‘ But they should be at the bank, or at the jewellers, or somewhere 
quite—dquite safe. People might steal the case and all. If I were 
you, I should sell them.” It was explained to Mrs. Carbuncle on 
that occasion that Lizzie had brought them down with her in the 
train from London, and that she intended to take them back in the 
same way. ‘“There’s nothing the thieves would find easier than to 
steal them on the way,” said Mrs. Carbuncle. 

It was some days after this that there came down to her by post 
some terribly frightful documents, which were the first results, as far 
as she was concerned, of the filing of a bill in Chancery ;—which 
hostile proceeding was, in truth, effected by the unaided energy of 
Mr. Camperdown, although Mr. Camperdown put himself forward 
simply as an instrument used by the trustees of the Eustace property. 
Within eight days she was to enter an appearance, or go through 
some preliminary ceremony, towards showing why she should not 
surrender her diamonds to the Lord Chancellor, or to one of those 
satraps of his, the Vice-Chancellors, or to some other terrible myr- 
midon. Mr. Camperdown in his letter explained that the service of 
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this document upon her in Scotland would amount to nothing,—even 
were he to send it down by a messenger; but that, no doubt, she 
would send it to her attorney, who would see the expediency of 
avoiding exposure by accepting the service. Of all which explana- 
tion Lizzie did not understand one word. Messrs. Camperdown’s 
letter and the document which it contained did frighten her consi- 
derably, although the matter had been discussed so often that she 
had accustomed herself to declare that no such bugbears as that 
should have any influence on her. She had asked Frank whether, 
in the event of such missiles reaching her, she might send them to 
him. He had told her that they should be at once placed in the 
hands of her attorney ;—and consequently she now sent them to 
Messrs. Mowbray and Mopus, with a very short note from herself. 
‘“‘Lady Eustace presents her compliments to Messrs. Mowbray and 
Mopus, and encloses some papers she has received about her diamonds. 
They are her own diamonds, given to her by her late husband. 
Please do what is proper, but Mr. Camperdown ought to be made to 
pay all the expenses.” 

She had, no doubt, allowed herself to hope that no further steps 
would be taken in the matter; and the very name of the Vice- 
Chancellor did for a few hours chill the blood at her heart. In 
those few hours she almost longed to throw the necklace into the 
sea, feeling sure that, if the diamonds were absolutely lost, there 
must be altogether an end of the matter. But, by degrees, her 
courage returned to her, as she remembered that her cousin had told 
her that, as far as he could see, the necklace was legally her own. 
Her cousin had, of course, been deceived by the lies which she had 
repeated to him ; but lies which had been efficacious with him might 
be efficacious with others. Who could prove that Sir Florian had 
not taken the diamonds to Scotland, and given them to her there, in 
that very house which was now her own ? 

She told Mrs. Carbuncle of the missiles which had been hurled at 
her from the London courts of law, and Mrs. Carbuncle evidently 
thought that the diamonds were as good as gone. ‘ Then I suppose 
you can’t sell them ?”’ said she. - 

“Yes I could ;—I could sell them to-morrow. What is to hinder 
me? Suppose I took them to jewellers in Paris.” 

‘The jewellers would think you had stolen them.” 

“T didn’t steal them,” said Lizzie; “they’re my very own. 
Frank says that nobody can take them away from me. Why 
shouldn’t a man give his wife a diamond necklace as well as a 
diamond ring? That’s what I can’t understand. What may he 
give her so that men shan’t come and worry her life out of her in 
this way ? as for an heirloom, anybody who knows anything, knows 
that it can’t be an heirloom. A pot or a pan may be an heirloom ; 
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—but a diamond necklace cannot be an heirloom. Everybody 
knows that, that knows anything.” 

“T daresay it will all come right,” said Mrs. Carbuncle, who did 
not in the least believe Lizzie’s law about the pot and pan. 

In the first week in January Lord George and Sir Griffin returned 
to the castle with the view of travelling up to London with the three 
ladies. This arrangement was partly thrown over by circumstances, 
as Sir Griffin was pleased to leave Portray two days before the others 
and to travel by himself. There was a bitter quarrel between 
Lucinda and her lover, and it was understood afterwards by Lady 
Eustace that Sir Griffin had had a few words with Lord George ;—but 
what those few words were, she never quite knew. There was no 
open rupture between the two gentlemen, but Sir Griffin showed his 
displeasure to the ladies, who were more likely to bear patiently 
his ill-humour in the present circumstances than was Lord George. 
When a man has shown himself to be so far amenable to feminine 
authority as to have put himself in the way of matrimony, ladies 
will bear a great deal from him. There was nothing which Mrs. 
Carbuncle would not endure from Sir Griffin,—just at present ; and, 
on behalf of Mrs. Carbuncle even ‘Lizzie was long-suffering. It 
cannot, however, be said that this Petruchio had as yet tamed his 
own peculiar shrew. Lucinda was as savage as ever, and would snap 
and snarl, and almost bite. Sir Griffin would snarl too, and say 
very bearish things. But when it came to the point of actual 
quarrelling, he would become sullen, and in his sullenness would 
vield. 

“T don’t see why Carruthers should have it all his own way,” he 
said, one hunting morning, to Lucinda. 

“T don’t care twopence who have their own way,” said Lucinda. 
“‘T mean to have mine ;—that’s all.” 

“T’m not speaking about you. I call it downright interference on 
his part. And I do think you give way to him. You never do 
anything that I suggest.” 

“You never suggest anything that I like to do,” said Lucinda. 

“That’s a pity,” said Sir Griffin, “ considering that I shall have 
to suggest so many things that you will have to do.” 

“T don’t know that at all,” said Lucinda. 

Mrs. Carbuncle came up during the quarrel, meaning to throw oil 
upon the waters. ‘ What children you are!” she said laughing. 
“ As if each of you won’t have to do what the other suggests.” 

“Mrs. Carbuncle,” began Sir Griffin, “if you will have the great 
kindness not to endeavour to teach me what my conduct should be 
now or at any future time, I shall take it as a kindness.” 

“Sir Griffin, pray don’t quarrel with Mrs. Carbuncle,” said 
Lizzie. 
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“Lady Eustace, if Mrs. Carbuncle interferes with me, I shall 
quarrel with her. I have borne a great deal more of this kind of 
thing than I like. I’m not going to be told this and told that 
because Mrs. Carbuncle happens to be the aunt of the future Lady 
Tewett,—if it should come to that. I’m not going to marry a whole 
family ; and the less I have of this kind of thing the more likely it is 
that I shall come up to scratch when the time is up.” 

Then Lucinda rose and spoke. “Sir Griffin Tewett, she said, 
“there is not the slightest necessity that you should come up,— 
‘to scratch.’ I wonder that I have not as yet been able to make 
you understand that if it will suit your convenience to break off our 
match, it will not in the least interfere with mine. And let me tell 
you this, Sir Griffin,—that any repetition of your unkindness to my 
aunt: will make me utterly refuse to see you again.” 

‘Of course, you like her better than you do me.” 

“A great deal better,” said Lucinda. 

“Tf I stand that P’ll be ,.’ said Sir Griffin, leaving the room. 
And he left the castle, sleeping that night at the inn at Kilmarnock. 
The day, however, was passed in hunting ; and though he said nothing 
to either of the three ladies, it was understood by them as they returned 
to Portray that there was to be no quarrel. Lord George and Sir 
Griffin had discussed the matter, and Lord George took upon himself 
to say that there was no quarrel. On the morning but one following, 
there came a note from Sir Griffin to Lucinda,—just as they were 
leaving home for their journey up to London,—in which Sir Griffin 


expressed his regret if he had said anything displeasing to Mrs. 
Carbuncle. 





Cuarrer XLIV. 
A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE. 


SoMErHING as to the jewels had been told to Lord George ;—and this 
was quite necessary, as Lord George intended to travel with the ladies 
from Portray to London. Of course, he had heard of the diamonds,— 
as who had not? He had heard too of Lord Fawn, and knew why it 
was that Lord Fawn had peremptorily refused to carry out his 
engagement. But, till he was told by Mrs. Carbuncle, he did not 
know that the diamonds were then kept within the castle, nor did 
he understand that it would be part of his duty to guard them on 
their way back to London. “They are worth ever so much; ain't 
they?” he said to Mrs. Carbuncle, when she first gave him the 
information. 


‘Ten thousand pounds,” said Mrs Carbuncle, almost with awe. 
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“‘T don’t believe a word of it,” said Lord George. 

«She says that they’ ve been valued at that, since she’s had them.” 

Lord George owned to himself that such a necklace was worth 
having,—as also, no doubt, were Portray Castle and the income 
arising from the estate, even though they could be held in possession 
only for a single life. Hitherto in his very chequered career he had 
escaped the trammels of matrimony, and among his many modes of 
life had hardly even suggested to himself the expediency of taking a 
wife with a fortune, and then settling down for the future, if sub- 
missively, still comfortably. To say that he had never looked 
forward to such a marriage as a possible future arrangement, would 
probably be incorrect. To men such as Lord George it is too easy a 
result of a career to be altogether banished from the mind. But no 
attempt had ever yet been made, nor had any special lady ever been 
so far honoured in his thoughts as to be connected in them with 
any vague ideas which he might have formed on the subject. But 
now it did occur to him that Portray Castle was a place in which he 
could pass two or three months annually without ennui. And that 
if he were to marry, little Lizzy Eustace would do as well as any 
other woman with money whom he might chance to meet. He did 
not say all this to anybody, and therefore cannot be accused of 
vanity. He was the last man in the world to speak on such a 
subject to any one. And as even Lizzie certainly bestowed upon 
him many of her smiles, much of her poetry, and some of her con- 
fidence, it cannot be said that he was not justified in his views. But 
then she was such an—‘ infernal little liar.” Lord George was 
quite able to discover so much of her. 

“She does lie, certainly,” said Mrs. Carbuncle, “but then who 
doesn’t ?” 

On the morning of their departure the box with the diamonds was 
brought down into the hall just as they were about to depart. The 
tall London footman again brought it down, and deposited it on one 
of the oak hall-chairs, as though it were a thing so heavy that he 
could hardly stagger along with it. How Lizzie did hate the man 
as she watched him, and regret that she had not attempted to carry 
it down herself. She had been with her diamonds that morning, 
and had seen them out of the box and into it. Few days passed on 
which she did not handle them and gaze at them. Mrs. Carbuncle 
had suggested that the box, with all her diamonds in it, might be 
stolen from her,—and as she thought of this her heart almost sank 
within her. When she had them once again in London she would 
take some steps to relieve herself from this embarrassment of carry- 
ing about with her so great a burthen of care. The man, with a 
vehement show of exertion, deposited the box on a chair, and then 
groaned aloud. Lizzie knew very well that she could lift the box 
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by her own unaided exertions, and that the groan was at any rate 
unnecessary. 

“Supposing somebody were to steal that on the way,” said Lord 
George to her, not in his pleasantest tone. 

“Do not suggest anything so horrible,” said Lizzie, trying to 
laugh. 

“ T shouldn’t like it at all,” said Lord George. 

“T don’t think it would make mea bit unhappy. You’ve heard 
about it all. There never was such a persecution. I often say that 
I should be well pleased to take the bauble and fling it into the 
ocean waves.” 

 T should like to be a mermaid and catch it,” said Lord George. 

“ And what better would you be? Such things are all vanity 
and vexation of spirit. I hate the shining thing.” And she hit 
the box with the whip she held in her hand. 

It had been arranged that the party should sleep at Carlisle. It 
consisted of Lord George, the three ladies, the tall man servant, 
Lord George’s own man, and the two maids. Miss Macnulty, with 
the heir and the nurses, were to remain at Portray for yet a while 
longer. The iron box was again put into the carriage; and was used 
by Lizzie as a footstool, This might have been very well, had there 
been no necessity for changing their train. At Troon the porter 
behaved well, and did not struggle much as he carried it from the 
carriage on to the platform. But at Kilmarnock, where they met 
the train from Glasgow, the big footman interfered again, and the 
scene was performed under the eyes of a crowd of people. It seemed 
to Lizzie that Lord George almost encouraged the struggling, as 
though he were in league with the footman to annoy her. But 
there was no further change between Kilmarnock and Carlisle, and 
they managed to make themselves very comfortable. Lunch had 
been provided ;—for Mrs. Carbuncle was a woman who cared for 
such things, and Lord George also liked a glass of champagne in the 
middle of the day. Lizzie professed to be perfectly indifferent on 
such matters; but nevertheless she enjoyed her lunch, and allowed 
Lord George to press upon her a second, and perhaps a portion 
of a third glass of wine. Even Lucinda was roused up from her 
general state of apathy, and permitted herself to forget Sir Griffin 
for a while. 

During this journey to Carlisle Lizzie Eustace almost made up her 
mind that Lord George was the very Corsair she had been expecting 
ever since she had mastered Lord Byron’s great poem. He had a 
way of doing things and of saying things, of proclaiming himself to 
be master, and at the same time of making himself thoroughly 
agreeable to his dependents,—and’ especially to the one dependent 
whom he most honoured at the time,—which exactly suited Lizzie’s 
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ideas of what a man should be. And then he possessed that utter 
indifference to all conventions and laws, which is the great preroga- 
tive of Corsairs. He had no reverence for aught divine or human,— 
which is a great thing. The Queen and Parliament, the bench of 
bishops, and even the police, were to him just so many fungi and 
parasites, and noxious vapours, and false hypocrites. Such were the 
names by which he ventured to call these bugbears of the world. 
It was so delightful to live with a man, who himself had a title of 
his own, but who could speak of dukes and marquises as being quite 
despicable by reason of their absurd position. And as they became 
gay and free after their luncheon he expressed almost as much con- 
tempt for honesty as for dukes, and showed clearly that he regarded 
matrimony and marquises to be equally vain and useless. ‘“ How 
dare you say such things in our hearing!” exclaimed Mrs. Car- 
buncle. 

“T assert that if men and women were really true, no vows would 
be needed ;—and if no vows, then no marriage vows. Do you 
believe such vows are kept ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Carbuncle enthusiastically. 

“‘T don’t,” said Lucinda. 

“ Nor I,” said the Corsair. ‘ Who can believe that a woman wilh 
always love her husband because she swears she will? The oath is 
false on the face of it.” 

“But women must marry,” said Lizzie. The Corsair declared 
freely that he did not see any such necessity. 

And then, though it could hardly be said that this Corsair was a 
handsome man, still he had fine Corsair’s eyes, full of expression and 
determination, eyes that could look love and bloodshed almost at the 
same time; and then he had those manly properties,—power, big- 
ness, and apparent boldness,—which belong to a Corsair. To be 
hurried about the world by such a man, treated sometimes with 
crushing severity, and at others with the tenderest love, not to be 
spoken to for one fortnight, and then to be embraced perpetually for 
another, to be cast every now and then into some abyss of despair 
by his rashness, and then raised to a pinnacle of human joy by his 
courage,—that, thought Lizzie, would be the kind of life which 
would suit her poetical temperament. But then, how would it be 
with her, if the Corsair were to take to hurrying about the world 
without carrying her with him ;—and were to do so always at her 
expense! Perhaps he might hurry about the world and take 
somebody else with him. Medora, if Lizzie remembered rightly, 
had had no jointure or private fortune. But yet a woman must 
risk something if the spirit of poetry is to be allowed any play 
at all! «And now these weary diamonds again,” said Lord George, 
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as the carriage was stopped against the Carlisle platform. “I sup- 
pose they must go into your bedroom, Lady Eustace ?” 

“‘T wish you’d let the man put the box in yours ;—just for this 
night,” said Lizzie. 

“No ;—not if I know it,” said Lord George. And then he ex- 
plained. Such property would be quite as liable to be stolen when 
in his custody as it would in hers ;—but if stolen while in his 
would entail upon him a grievous vexation which would by no means 
lessen the effect of her loss. She did not understand him, but find- 
ing that he was quite in earnest she directed that the box should be 
again taken to her own chamber. Lord George suggested that it 
should be entrusted to the landlord; and for a moment or two Lizzie 
submitted to the idea. But she stood for that moment thinking of 
it, and then decided that the box should go to her own room. 
“There’s no knowing what that Mr. Camperdown mightn’t do,” 
she whispered to Lord George. The porter and the tall footman, 
between them, staggered along under their load, and the iron box 
was again deposited in the bed-room of the Carlisle inn. 

The evening at Carlisle was spent very pleasantly. The ladies 
agreed that they would not dress,—but of course they did so with 
more or less of care. Lizzie made herself to look very pretty, 
though the skirt of the gown in which she came down was that 
which she had worn during the journey. Pointing this out with 
much triumph, she accused Mrs. Carbuncle and Lucinda of great 
treachery in that they had not adhered to any vestige of their tra- 
velling raiment. But the rancour was not vehement, and the 
evening was passed pleasantly. Lord George was infinitely 
petted by the three Houris around him, and Lizzie called him a 
Corsair to his face. “And you are the Medora,” said Mrs. Car- 
buncle. 

“Ohno. That is your place,—certainly,” said Lizzie. 

“ What a pity Sir Griffin isn’t here,’ said Mrs. Carbuncle, “ that 
we might call him the Giaour.” Lucinda shuddered, without any 
attempt at concealing her shudder. ‘“ That’s all very well, Lucinda, 
but I think Sir Griffin would make a very good Giaour.” 

“Pray don’t, aunt. Let one forget it all just for a moment.” 

“T wonder what Sir Griffin would say if he was to hear this!” 
said Lord George. 

Late in the evening Lord George strolled out, and of course the 
ladies discussed his character in his absence. Mrs. Carbuncle de- 
clared that he was the soul of honour. In regard to her own feeling 
for him, she averred that no woman had ever had a truer friend. 
Any other sentiment was of course out of the question,—for was she 
not a married woman? Had it not been for that accident, Mrs. 
Carbuncle really thought that she could have given her heart to 
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Lord George. Lucinda declared that she always regarded him as a 
kind of supplementary father. ‘TI suppose he is a year or two older 
than Sir Griffin,” said Lizzie. ‘“ Lady Eustace, why should you 
make me unhappy ?” said Lucinda. Then Mrs. Carbuncle explained, 
that whereas Sir Griffin was not yet thirty, Lord George was over 
forty. ‘All I can say is, he doesn’t look it,” urged Lady Eustace 
enthusiastically. ‘Those sort of men never do,” said Mrs. Car- 
buncle. Lord George, when he returned was greeted with an 
allusion to angel’s wings,—and would have been a good deal spoilt 
among them were it in the nature of such an article to receive 
injury. As soon as the clock had struck ten the ladies all went 
away to their beds. 

Lizzie, when she was in her own room of course found her maid 
waiting for her. It was necessarily part of the religion of such a 
woman as Lizzie Eustace that she could not go to bed, or change her 
clothes, or get up in the morning, without the assistance of her own 
young woman. She would not like to have it thought that she could 
stick a pin into her own belongings without such assistance. Never- 
theless it was often the case with her, that she was anxious to get rid 
of her girl’s attendance. It had been so on this morning, and before 
dinner, and was so now again. She was secret in her movements, 
and always had some recess in her boxes and bags and dressing 
apparatuses to which she did not choose that Miss Patience Crab- 
stick should have access. She was careful about her letters, and 
very careful about her money. And then as to that iron box 
in which the diamonds were kept! Patience Crabstick had never 
yet seen the inside of it. Moreover, it may be said,—either on 
Lizzie’s behalf or to her discredit, as the reader may be pleased 
to take it,—that she was quite able to dress herself, to brush 
her own hair, to take off her own clothes; and that she was not, 
either by nature or education, an incapable young woman. But 
that honour and glory demanded it, she would almost as lief have 
had no Patience Crabstick to pry into her most private matters. All 
which Crabstick knew, and would often declare her missus to be “ of 
all missusses the most slyest and least come-at-able.” On this pre- 
sent night she was very soon despatched to her own chamber. Lizzie, 
however, took one careful look at the iron box before the girl was 
sent away. 

Crabstick, on this occasion, had not far to go to seek her own 
couch. Along side of Lizzie’s larger chamber there was a small room, 
—a dressing-room with a bed in it, which, for this night, was 
devoted to Crabstick’s accommodation. Of course, she departed from 
attendance on her mistress by the door which opened from the one 
room to the other; but this had no sooner been closed than Crabstick 
descended to complete the amusements of the evening. Lizzie, when 
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she was alone, bolted both the doors on the inside, and then quickly 
retired to rest. Some short prayer she said, with her knees close to 
the iron box. Then she put certain articles of property under her 
pillow,—her watch and chain, and the rings from her fingers, and a 
packet which she had drawn from her travelling-desk,—and was 
soon in bed, thinking that, as she fell away to sleep, she would 
revolve in her mind that question of the Corsair ;—would it be good 
to trust herself and all her belongings to one who might perhaps 
take her belongings away, but leave herself behind? The subject 
was not unpleasant, and while she was considering it, she fell 
asleep. 

It was, perhaps, about two in the morning when a man, very 
efficient at the trade which he was then following, knelt outside 
Lady Eustace’s door, and, with a delicately-made saw, aided, pro- 
bably, by some other equally well-finished tools, absolutely cut out 
that portion of the bed-room door on which the bolt was fastened. 
He must have known the spot exactly, for he did not doubt a moment 
as he commenced his work ; and yet there was nothing on the ex- 
terior of the door to show where the bolt was placed. The bit was 
cut out without the slightest noise, and then, when the door was 
opened, was placed, just inside, upon the floor. The man then with 
perfectly noiseless step entered the room, knelt again,—just where 
poor Lizzie had knelt as she said her prayers,—so that he might the 
more easily raise the iron box without a struggle, and left the room 
with it in his arms without disturbing the lovely sleeper. He then 
descended the stairs, passed into the coffee-room at the bottom of 
them, and handed the box through an open window to a man who 
was crouching on the outside in the dark. He then followed the 
box, pulled down the window, put on a pair of boots which his 
friend had ready for him; and the two, after lingering a few 
moments in the shade of the dark wall, retreated with their prize 
round a corner. The night itself was almost pitch-dark, and very 
wet. It was as nearly black with darkness as a night can be. So 
far, the enterprising adventurers had been successful, and we will 
now leave them in their chosen retreat, engaged on the longer 
operation of forcing open the iron safe. For it had been arranged 
between them. that the iron safe should be opened then and there. 
Though the weight to him who had taken it out of Lizzie’s room 
had not been oppressive, as it had oppressed the tall serving-man, 
it might still have been an encumbrance to gentlemen intending 
to travel by railway with as little observation as possible. They 
were, however, well supplied with tools, and we will leave them at 
their work. 

On the next morning Lizzie was awakened earlier than she had 
expected, and found, not only Patience Crabstick in her bedroom, 
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but also a chambermaid, and the wife of the manager of the hotel. 
The story was soon told to her. Her room had been broken open, 
and her treasure was gone. The party had atended to breakfast 
at their leisure, and proceed to London by a train leaving Carlisle 
in the middle of the day; but they were soon disturbed from their 
rest. Lady Eustace had hardly time to get her slippers on her 
feet, and to wrap herself in her dressing-room, to get rid of her 
dishevelled night-cap, and make herself just fit for public view, 
before the manager of the hotel, and Lord George, and the tall foot- 
man, and the boots were in her bedroom. It was too plainly mani- 
fest to them all that the diamonds were gone. The superintendent 
of the Carlisle police was there almost as soon as the others ;—and 
following him very quickly came the important gentleman who was 
the head of the constabulary of the county. 

Lizzie, when she first heard the news, was awe-struck, rather 
than outwardly demonstrative of grief. ‘There has been a regular 
plot,” said Lord George. Captain Fitzmaurice, the gallant chief, 
nodded his head. “Plot enough,” said the superintendent,—who 
did not mean to confide his thoughts to any man, or to exempt any 
human being from his suspicion. The manager of the hotel was 
very angry, and at first did not restrain his anger. Did not every- 
body know that if articles of value were brought into an hotel they 
should be handed over to the safe keeping of the manager? He 
almost seemed to think that Lizzie had stolen her own box of dia- 
monds. ‘ My dear fellow,” said Lord George, “ nobody is saying a 
word against you, or your house.” 

“ No, my lord ;—but—” 

“‘ Lady Eustace is not blaming you, and do not you blame anybody 
else,” said Lord George. ‘ Let the police do what is right.” 

At last the men retreated, and Lizzie was left with Patience and 
Mrs. Carbuncle. But even then she did not give way to her grief, 
but sat upon the bed awe-struck, and mute. ‘“ Perhaps I had better 
get dressed,” she said at last. 

“T feared how it might be,” said Mrs. Carbuncle, holding Lizzie’s 
hand affectionately. 

“ Yes ;—you said so.” 

“The prize was so great.” 

‘“‘T always was a-telling my lady ” began Crabstick. 

“Hold your tongue!” said Lizzie angrily. “I suppose the 
police will do the best they can, Mrs. Carbuncle ?” 

“Oh yes ;—and so will Lord George.” 

“T think I'll lie down again for a little while,” said Lizzie. “I 
feel so sick I hardly know what to do. If I were to lie down for 
a little I should be better.” With much difficulty she got them to 
leave her. Then, before she again undressed herself, she bolted the 
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door that still had a bolt, and turned the lock in the other. Having 
done this, she took out from under her pillow the little parcel which 
had been in her desk,—and, untying it, perceived that her dear 
diamond necklace was perfect, and quite safe. 

The enterprising adventurers had, indeed, stolen the iron case, but 
they had stolen nothing else. The reader must not suppose that 
because Lizzie had preserved her jewels, she was therefore a consent- 
ing party to the abstraction of the box. The theft had been a genuine 
theft, planned with great skill, carried out with much ingenuity, one 
in the perpetration of which money had been spent,—a theft which 
for a while baffled the police of England, and which was supposed to 
be very creditable to those who had been engaged in it. But the 
box, and nothing but the box, had fallen into the hands of the 
thieves. 

Lizzie’s silence when the abstraction of the box was made known 
to her,—her silence as to the fact that the necklace was at that 
moment within the grasp of her own fingers,—was not at first the 
effect of deliberate fraud. She was ashamed to tell them that she 
brought the box empty from Portray, having the diamonds in her 
own keeping because she had feared that the box might be stolen. 
And then it occurred to her, quick as thought could flash, that it 
might be well that Mr. Camperdown should be made to believe that 
they had been stolen. And so she kept her secret. The reflections 
of the next half-hour told her how very great would now be her 
difficulties. But, as she had not disclosed the truth at first, she could 
hardly disclose it now. 


AntHuony TROLLOPE. 














SOME CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Essays and Lectures, Political and Social. By Henry Fawcett, M.P., and 
MILLICENT G. Fawcett. Macmillan. 


Every student of contemporary questions will welcome this collection of the 
essays of two thoughtful and influential political workers, whose theory of politics 
is no vulgar one, and with whom the social ends both of political practice and 
economic theory are present and paramount. What will be read with the most 
interest are the two that open the yolume, under the titles ‘‘ Modern Socialism ss 
and ‘‘State Intervention.” They are introductory to a professional course at Cam- 
bridge, delivered last Lent term; and to the same course belongs number V. of the 
present volume, on ‘‘The Regulation of the Hours of Labour by the State.” Those 
who consult these lectures for anything like an exhaustive account or detailed 
criticism of the theories and experiments of Socialism communistic or other, 
either in France or England, will be disappointed. Professor Fawcett scarcely 
does more than allude to these and their past failure, and passes to that aspect of 
Socialism which our own country presents to him to-day, in the increasing ten- 
dency of labour to look for State interference between itself and capital. His 
point is to trace this tendency to the natural dissatisfaction of labour at finding 
itself no better off before than after the increased production arising from free 
commerce, while capital gets the gain and is far better off; and to show that 
the tendency is a mistaken one, and the remedy which it asks for dangerous, 
by the instance of the ‘thoroughly Socialistic institution” of the old English 
Poor-Law and its disastrous working. Neither does the writer touch that 
other form, comprehended under the wide word of Socialism, which looks to 
a modification of the existing economic relations between capital and labour by 
the introduction into economics of a new moral factor—by moralising capital 
with a sense of its responsibilities, and tempering the reign of competition 
with the establishment in universal public opinion of a raised standard of 
minimum human necessities. The economical section of Mr. and Mrs. Faw- 
cett’s book, in truth, is directed almost exclusively to this question of State 
intervention in various applications. Of course, Professor Fawcett is of the 
school which tends to limit and not to extend the province of State action on 
the whole; and his own essay on “‘ The Regulation of Hours of Labour by the 
State,” and his wife’s on ‘‘ Free Education by the State,” are both in the direc- 
tion of restricting interference within very narrow bounds. No portion of the 
book is more valuable than Mrs. Faweett’s four contributions on the educa- 
tional and electoral claims of women. Under both heads the injustice and 
mischief of existing arrangements are argued with moderation and cogency, 
and, if anything, with too rigorous an excess of reason over sentiment. There 
scarcely exists elsewhere a more irrefragable pleading for the two allied causes, 
or one which in style and temper gives so little handle to taunts of the familiar 
class with which the organs of culture and champions of chivalry, after they 
have found their arguments crumble about them, continue, and will continue, to 
entertain and discredit themselves in sickening iteration. 
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J. H. Newman’s Discussions and Arguments. Pickering. 


THis is ‘“‘a fresh contribution,” says its distinguished author, ‘‘ towards a 
uniform edition of his publications,”—an edition of a type and style in which 
one will be glad to have incorporated the work of this most finished artist in 
literature and speculation. That is the ultimate impression which every fresh 
reading of Dr. Newman, in the work of whatever date or phase of his career, 
must leaye upon the mind; not the impression of his devout earnestness, his 
life-long disinterested absorption in the things of the spirit and intellect, not 
even that of his marvellous mental subtlety allied with marvellous distinctness, 
a casuistry the most conscientious, lucid, and refined that has existed ; but that 
of his amazing proficiency in the art of literature—how cunning of fence he is, 
with what a tact in his simplicity, what liberal persuasion in his tone, what an 
adroit ironic grace, what a courtesy in his obeisance, and what death in his 
thrust. The constituent parts of the present volume range over thirty years, 
from the ‘‘ Home Thoughts Abroad ” (here republished under the title of ‘‘ How 
to Accomplish it”) of 1836 down to an ‘Internal Argument for Christianity,” 
contributed to the Month magazine of 1866. For the general reader the most 
interesting section of the volume—more interesting than the critical learning 
and dexterous presentment of such comparatively dogmatic and technical sub- 
jects as the “‘ Patristical Idea of Antichrist’ and ‘‘ Holy Scripture in its Rela- 
tion to the Catholic Creed ’—will be the famous letters of -remonstrance 
addressed to the Times on Sir Robert; Peel’s speech at the opening of the 
Tamworth Reading Room in 1841. Of all satiric pieces it is the most pro- 
voking and most admirable, in that vein which Mr. Matthew Arnold alone 
endeavours to work among our contemporaries, and which, with an air of 
perfect candour, assumes the whole issue in an epithet, determines the con- 
viction by the reader of a phrase, and takes advantage of that conviction to 
do the enemy to pieces with every artifice of irrelevant ingenuity, every atti- 
tude of respectful ridicule and contemptuous humility in exposure. Impossible 
to conceive thut the preposterous assumption of the Church’s hereditary dogma 
in its most absolute form being the one saving unconditional necessity of the 
human spirit, beside which all other acquisitions take the rank of ‘‘use- 
ful and entertaining knowledge”—and the more preposterous flouting, 
without once really approaching it, of the idea that a knowledge of fact and 
law may do as much towards “‘fortifying the reason” as can be done by the 
most fervent cleaving to hypotheses which is asserted by the mind because they 
suit it—impossible, one would have said, that all this should have been made to 
look so reasonable in our modern age, so much a matter of course and of 
mere liberal breeding and common sense, as Dr. Newman contrived to make 
it look. How dexterously he anon deserves assent in order that he may anon 
command it without deserving; how he mixes up the preposterous with the 
obvious, the just with the unjust, and hits the real blots in our mechanical 
ideas of progress, our ampullated self-congratulations over sterile gain, at the 
same moment as he reverses all order of history and all hope of human nature. 
How delightedly he strikes and smiles when he gets at his real butts and aver- 
sions—oyer the body of Sir Robert Peel at Bentham, and at Lord Brougham. 
And how one wishes for a talent of this mastery, this height and exquisiteness to 
range itself with instead of against the true forces and wholesome forces of the 
world. That a Toledo of such temper should be thrown away in trying to stop 
a dray-wheel in rolling !—the dray will roll on, and the Toledo must fly. 
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Civilisation before and after Christianity. By the DEAN or Sr. Pavr’s. 
Macmillan. 

Tuts little pamphlet contains two lectures by the eloquent author of the Life 
of St. Anselm, which are part of the series opened by Mr. Gregory and Dr. 
Liddon, and delivered in St. Paul’s on Thursday evenings to an audience of 
‘‘intelligent young men who follow their business around” that edifice. 
The fact to be faced being, as Dean Church®boldly puts it to his hearers, that 
‘* Society is debating whether it shall remain‘Christian or not,” these deliver- 
ances have naturally flowed into the form of a vindication of Christianity; and 
it is the easy business of the present lectures to present the broad phenomena 
of Roman civilisation and the civilisation of the converted West in the familiar 
light which shall throw the total ruin of the one and the progress, or at worst 
survival, of the other to be due to the difference of non-Christianity and Chris- 
tianity. It is needless to say that the thing is done with learning and open- 
ness of mind, and with clauses of a fire and rhythm that remind one who it is 
that speaks, and recall the famous style of a certain essay on Dante. And 
here and there are historical summaries, luminous and comprehensive. 
Dean Church is not to be impugned when he puts it that the two great 
principles out of which Roman civilisation grew, and which it cherished 
‘‘ with singular distinctiveness and tenacity,” were first ‘‘ that the work of the 
community should be governed by law ;” and next, that ‘‘ public interest and 
public claims were paramount to all others.” But when he comes to defining 
what was the principle of decay on the one hand, and the principle of durability 
on the other, then it is needless to say that the subject becomes full of assump- 
tions. The fundamental question whether religion is a creation of imagi- 
native morality or morality a creation of practical religion, is of course 
passed by. It is assumed that morality without the ‘‘ prospect of the judgment ” 
has nothing to keep it alive, nothing to rekindle it, nothing to suggest and 
nourish its improvement, and hence that the best morality and institutions of 
the ancients could not but go down, while the worst of ours contain the seeds 
of restoration and perpetuity. The conception of those who hope that morality, 
haying at one time needed the stimulus of everlasting reward to keep it going, 
has by this time become moral enough to go of itself, and who in that hope 
find the true principle of social progress, is not so‘much as glanced at. Neither, 
if any intelligent young man in the audience, at the constantly-repeated phrase 
of ‘* Christian times,” had asked himself, whether modern reforms were in 
truth emanations from the old idea, whether modern reformers were really 
inspired by that which is in strictness Christianity, or whether the “St. 
Bernards, Sayonarolas, Luthers, the Jansenists and Puritans” of our times were 
not rather those who had turned their back upon the specific doctrines which 
inspired their prototypes, would he have found an answer from the source 
before us. That may be because the course is incomplete, haying been inter- 
rupted by the official preparations for our Thanksgiving. 


Historical Essays. By E. W. Ropertson. Edmonston and Douglas. 
Mr. Ropertson’s book is not one for the general reader, but for the technical 
and scientific student of early English history. He has devoted an elaborate 
research to little-explored matters of ancient usage and institution, and sets 
forth the results of a learning only to be tested by the expert in a somewhat 
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loosely-arranged introduction, which deals chiefly with the land laws of the 
Saxons and the constitution of the territorial ‘‘ community,” and in subsequent 
chapters and sections which deal with the history of coinage, currency, weights 
‘and measures, land-measurement, the calendar, and many minor ‘and as we 
have said technical details of law, customs and society, tending to illustrate 
the history of English, land, folk, and church in their origins. 


A Manual of English Prose Literature. By W1tL1AM Minto, M.A. Blackwood. 


A JusT suspicion always fastens upon any book of which the design seems to 
encourage the purpose of ‘‘cram;” and it is hard not to connect this book 
with the idea of competitive examinations. But, useful as it must undoubtedly 
prove to the generation of candidates and to their trainers, this stout ‘‘ Manual ” 
has general and independent excellences constituting a claim to respect from 
which books of cram proper are too commonly exempt. Mr. Minto in part 
goes over the same ground as Messrs. Seeley and Abbott have lately gone over 
in their ‘“‘ English Lessons for English Readers ;” but his book is original in 
its plan, which is more comprehensive (except in so far as it excludes poetical 
literature) and more systematic than theirs. It is that of a complete survey 
of English prose literature according to a standard of partly technical or 
mechanical analysis which is set forth in the introduction. This analysis of 
prose Style into its elements—of vocabulary, sentence, paragraph, figures of 
speech ; its Qualities—intellectual qualities, emotional qualities, and elegancies ; 
and of Composition into its Kinds 





descriptive, narrative, expository, and 
persuasive—this may not be the best and is certainly not the only form of 
classification possible; but it will serve; and it is according to this that the 
student is invited to test each successive writer and ticket him. First there 
comes a more elaborate and exhaustive account of three writers chosen 
specially to represent the English prose of this century—De Quincey, Carlyle, 
and Macaulay; then we go back to the fifteenth century, from which the 
interval is divided into periods, and the prominent writers of each period are 
introduced with a brief biography, and their characteristics passed under 
review. There are one or two unaccountable exceptions in the list—for 
instance, no mention is made either of Sterne or Southey. But, on the whole, 
the work is done with great thoroughness and great intelligence; the writing 
is of a close and business-like style without tediousness, and the writer has 
enough sympathy and insight of the spiritual kind to prevent his use of 
mechanical analysis from becoming sterile. The biographical portions are 
careful and accurate to a degree quite unusual in such compilations: nor is 
it too much to say that we do not know where so much well-arranged infor- 
mation as to the structure and history of English prose-writing is to be got in 
so small a compass. 


The Stanhope Miscellanies. Collected and Edited by Earn STANHOPE. 
Series. Murray. 

Tuts series of historical and biographical letters and documents, of which Lord 

Stanhope’s connections and pursuits have put him in possession, follows its pre- 

decessor at an interval of nine years, and is not so valuable as it—containing indeed 

no piece of capital importance. But it has items which will be found of interest 

to glance over—correspondence with Lord Wharncliffe bearing on, but not 


Second 
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clearing up, the ten years’ detention of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, which 
has been variously interpreted as scandal or hardship, by a Count of the Ber- 
gamasco; some more, brushing away a fictitious version spread by Miss Anna 
Seward concerning the part played by Washington in the affair of André’s exe- 
cution; some letters exchanged between intelligent Frenchmen and the then 
Lord Stanhope as one of the English Amis de la Révolution, in the beginning of 
1792; a lively series from Lady Hester Stanhope during her attendance upon 
Pitt at Walmer Castle not long before his death; a letter of Louis Napoleon 
to Sir Robert Peel after his escape from Ham; a correspondence of the editor 
while still Lord Mahon, with Sismondi; another with Hallam. And the volume 
is augmented with a lecture on the Medizeyal Arab Philosophy and its influence 
in Europe, and an article on the legends of the Charlemagne cycle reprinted 
from Fraser's Magazine. 


Edwin William Field. By Dr. SADLER. Macmillan. 
Tus little autobiographical sketch, published within less than a year of the 
death of its object, will be welcome to many who knew only by reputation the 
great cesthetic solicitor—if solicitors were spoken of as great—the enthusiastic 
amateur, the genial friend of art and artists, an eager and amiable spirit, who 
found time not only for immense work in his profession, but for careful 
schemes, efforts, writings towards its reform, and for a universal interest in 
things outside of it; who was the untiring friend of all whom he employed and 
of almost all who came across his path—one of the best loved and most active 
gentlemen of his time. Dr. Sadler has done his work yery unpretendingly 
and affectionately ; and the original fragments and letters of his friend which 
the work contains give a vivid enough notion of the poetical beneficent tem- 
perament of one whose activity was exceptionally well directed, his enjoyments 
exceptionally high and keen, in the midst of the society from which he has just 
been removed. He did nothing of a scale for which posterity will remember 
him; his exertions having had for their chief practical issue the organization 
of floating endeavours in the direction of legal reform and copyright reform. 
Lovers of art and nature will remember him not only as one of the most 
enthusiastic of themselves, but as haying helped, next to Miss Denman and 
Crabb Robinson, in securing a home for the Flaxman collections in University 
College. 
Erewhon ; or, Over the Range. Tribner. 

‘‘ EREWHON ” is a country of which the name should be read backwards, and 
where life is conducted on peculiar principles; and its anonymous discoverer 
belongs to the brotherhood of Appuleius and Lemuel Gulliver. A little while 
ago we had another not unnoticed contribution to the literature of voyages and 
travels in parable; and ‘‘ Erewhon” may naturally suggest some reminiscences 
of ‘‘ The Coming Race.”’ But I think this is in truth the more original book of 
the two, and it contains in its handy compass of two hundred and fifty pages 
some spirited inventions enough. The hero is a squatter in some nameless colony 
(of which the phrases and customs, however, point without disguise to an 
Australian experience); he goes an exploring expedition on his own account 
‘over the range”’ which separates the colonised seaboard from the unknown 
interior, and arrives after a series of hair-breadth adventures among a physi- 
cally beautiful population, who receive him kindly on the whole, only taking 
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umbrage at his possession of a watch. Many things puzzle him, until in time 
he gets to know the institutions of the country; of which the chief is this, that 
physical faults are regarded by the Erewhonians as other people regard moral 
faults, and vice versa. Illness is repressed by a stringent penal code; you are 
indicted before the magistrate for a cold or headache, and imprisoned for life 
for consumption ; you accordingly adopt all sorts of devices to disguise as well 
as to avoid ill health ; you allege intemperance rather than lose liberty and good 
name by a confession of dyspepsia ; there is not the least shame about owning to 
a vice or delinquency, but the utmost about owning to a complaint. A thief has 
to be pitied, and prescribed for by a public functionary called the straightener ; 
but a sick man must be punished according to the aggravation of his offence. 

It is a curious and not unentertaining farrago, which the author seems to 
have the capacity, if he had taken the pains, to make much better than it is. The 
various threads of parable and satire seem to have little to do with one another, 
and the result is an impression of plenty of good points in detail, but no particular 
point on the whole. The idea of putting viciousness in the place of sickness, as 
the more congenital and constitutional misfortune of the two, is worked out 
with much ingenuity; but if the author, as one suspects, would signify that to 
be the rational plan, he misses his aim in making the Erewhonians distinguished 
for beauty more than goodness; their system does not render them specially 
innocent and exempt from vice, but specially healthy, and exempt from all 
except clandestine illness. 

In a word, the book is one of satire and unmistakable ingenuity; it is 
written with a certain humorous vividness that does not suggest much literary 
practice, but considerable fondness of the writer for his own inventions. It is 
a pity that he could not give more time and pains to get structure and coherency 
into the fabric in which he has interwoven them, and which.at present has too 
much of puzzle in its picturesqueness. 


The Bacche of Euripides. Translated, with a Preface, by J. E. THoroip 
RoceErs. Parker. 


Mr. Rocers has a new idea about this play, which is worth considering. 
Everybody knows how of all the plays of Euripides it is one of the most excit- 
ing, full of fire, movement, poetical intensity, and intoxication; how it has 
unsurpassed passages both of descriptive energy and choric sweetness, and has 
in consequence been commented, admired, and translated on many hands. 
Dean Milman’s translation with introductions is well known among ourselves. 
A peculiarity of the play is its pious tone. The king who resists the strange god 
is made a signal example of; the chorusis full of maxims of orthodoxy—rd odpov 
3’ot copia—and like sayings, as opposite as possible to the rationalising and 
sophistical mind of the poet. The consent of commentators—Lobeck, Miller, 
and all—has seen in this a palinode or recantation—a penistence of the free- 
thinker in his old age. Mr. Rogers will not have this. ‘‘The peculiar habit 
of free thought,” he contends, ‘‘ which Euripides represents is the most 
unchangeable of mental states, provided only the intellect and moral faculties 
remain unimpaired.” And if Euripides at seventy-five was going to recant on 
his own account at all, it would not be to the outlandish gods and orgiastic cult 
of Macedonian hill-populations. Our author thinks he can see another expla- 
nation. Euripides, living and writing at the court of the bad Macedonian tyrant 
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Archelaus, where he was patronised, but where he would have carried neverthe- 
less the true Hellenic hatred of autocracy, wishes to point a moral against the 
dangers of arbitrary power to its holder and its victims. The only way of doing 
this is to show the holder that there is something stronger than he—a caprice 
to which even his own must bow, and that is the caprice of the gods. Show a 

, tyrant that he must resist his country’s gods, or any gods, even if it be without 
meaning harm, at his peril, and there will be a better chance both for his people 
and himself. That is ingenious, and no doubt more gratifying to think of than 
a weak lapse into superstition on the grave’s brink. But it would take more 
space and more facts than Mr. Rogers has given to make it more than a 
hypothesis. Note the somewhat unsupported dogma which we have quoted. 
For the translation, Mr. Rogers is certainly nearer to the original, if in a less 
finished English style, than Dean Milman ; he showsa quite remarkable vigour 
and terseness of language, and gets the play into fewer English lines than it 
contains Greek lines in the original. In endeavouring to retain the metres of 
the Greek for rhymeless choric passages, we cannot say that he is to our ear 
more successful than his predecessors in the same experiment have been. 


Olrig Grange. Glasgow: Maclehose. 


AN anonymous writer here throws an intellectual novel of the hour into the 
form of rather pointed and sprightly verse. There is a German professor, of 
prosaic but estimable character, who acts as a sort of chorus or prologue 
between the parts, each of which is put into the mouth of a personage more 
actively implicated in the story than he. The scene is in Scotland and London 
—an old seaside home, where an orphan brother and sister grow up, and 
where by-and-by the brother comes back to die of consumption; and in the 
interval, a fashionable house in London, where the young lady whom this 
young gentleman wants to wife is scolded by her parents, and has to tell her 
lover that she is very sorry, but it is money and not genius which she must 
marry. That is all, and it is all told in six lyrical monologues, besides the blank 
verse interpolations by the professor. The unlucky appendage of an anapestic 
verse to a stanza of different movement has hampered what is otherwise in this 
writer a very neat and effective turn for metrical epigram and metrical pathos ; 
and the reader who cares for poetry of this pitch, and fora good deal of social 
wit and sense of character, as well as of honest feeling, well-placed indignation, 
and intelligent reflection upon things which occupy the contemporary mind, 
will get out of ‘‘ Olrig Grange” one hour or two’s very palatable reading— 
besides an occasional sayour of Tennyson, Browning, and George Eliot, all 
three, a note or two of original insight and tenderness that he may be glad to 
hold in memory. 


The Bride, and other Poems. By the Author of ‘‘ Angel Visits.” Smith & Elder. 


TuIs is a singular volume of religious verse, by a writer who commands no 
smali positive amount of fluency and command of language, with one most 
portentous negative quality—a deficit in the sense of humour which after a 
little affects the reader with nothing less than consternation. The main poem 
of the book is a long allegorical one in the metre of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Dream of 
Fair Women,” of the simplest pious invention and construction. But itis when 
we come to the shorter poems that we encounter the peculiar quality of this 
VOL. XI. N.S. TT 
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writer. There is one in three parts on the laying of the Atlantic cable, which it 
is at first impossible to believe that we ought to take seriously. When we read— 
“Then lent America her ship Niagara 
To bring the cable half the ocean o’er ; 
And the Agamemnon, sent from the English side, was meant 
To conduct it to the shore,” 


we fancy we are reading a humorous ballad by Thackeray or Barham; we put 
on a brogue, and prepare to enjoy the fun. Soon there occurs this lofty image— 
“Darkly rolled up in her hold lay the Cable, fold on fold, 
As in God the years untold lay from their prime,” 
and we begin to suspect it can be no joke after all. No more itis. Mr. Barney 
Maguire’s vein, it appears, is one which this poet adopts for the most elevated 
occasions, and by-and-by we encounter it in this consolatory strain— 
“ After the biting gales follow the nightingales ; 
After keen sorrows the chorus of heaven ; 
After anxiety, angel’s society, 

Joys in variety there shall be given.” 
We have never met another singer who rejoiced quite in this accent on the 
strength of his salvation. 


A Man’s Thoughts. By J. HAIN FriswEtt. Sampson Low. 
THESE lucubrations by the author of the ‘‘ Gentle Life” are not so ungentle as 
those former notorious criticisms, of which the title proclaimed that they were 


‘honest,”’ and the contents proved that they were compounded in equal parts 
of ignorance and blundering offence—most offensive where it was intended for 
compliment. They are only a waste of time to have written, and will be a 
worse waste of it to him that reads, unless he is of a cast to be edjfied by hear- 
ing of ‘‘ Xerxes swelling and bourgeoining in the fumes of his power,” and 
learning how the French chic is much the same as the German geist, and how 
we in this country are badly in want of both. Seriously, it is a difficult thing 
to understand, and a painful to contemplate, how any gentleman of liberal 
professions and promiscuous information should have meddled so much with 
books and ideas, ancient and modern, as this gentleman appears to have 
done, and should so totally have misapprehended or misquoted, vulgarised, 
spoilt, and turned upside down, everything which he has heard or read of, and 
that with an air of vivacious amiability, and an unmistakable desire to be 
intellectual as well as moral. So much for the vanity of human wishes! It 
should be added that the author thinks his title a modest one, since, whatever 
else he is or is not, he may at least ‘‘claim to be a Man.” If Mr. Friswell’s 
conscience further, and with equal emphasis, testifies that his thoughts are 
without egotism to be called thoughts, the outsider, though he would of him- 
self have judged differently, can have no more to say. 


SIDNEY COLVIN. 








